GREETINGS! 


A special hello and ‘welcome to LUTHER LIFE’ to those 1500-pl 
leaguers who receive their July copies from LLA Caravan Teams. We ho; 
you'll browse through and find what appeals to you as well as what concer 
you as Christian youth. Join the ranks of those interested and interestis 
leaguers who read LUTHER LIFE regularly! Subscriptions are $2.00 f 
individuals and $1.75 in groups of ten or more. See the back cover f 
what’s coming in the August issue, page 54 for a long-range forecast. 

And hi! to our regular subscribers. Remember we're waiting to he 
all about your league’s activities in your. Events section. Don’t forget 
keep us on our toes with suggestions and comments about your LUTHE 
LIFE. Let us hear from you! 


Inside the July issue . . . 


Meet LLA’s new Youth Associate and Summer Field Worker in the Eve 
section. Eleanor Hanna buries all the crazy ideas people have about those ‘odd wome 
the deaconesses. There’s nothing abnormal or unChristian about staying single, clai 
Nancy Walters, Executive Secretary Bauer gives us a thumbnail sketch, of gi 
resources for group leaders. A welfare worker, Kenneth Kerr, describes one of 
nation’s and the Church’s greatest problems, our citizens over 65. Larry Rugh 
Bob Beckstrom give two different opinions on the controversial “Youth Budget’ s 
ject. Becky Bean, a jazz enthusiast herself, tells about an unusual Jazz Ministry 
New York. Carl Hickey and Aubrey Brown, two student participants in south 
sit-in demonstrations, give their first-hand accounts and opinions. Sue Soker, on LL 
Recreation Committee, presents a swim party idea that’s jam-packed with activ 
and fun. Missions Committee’s Henry McKay reviews the new foreign missions the 
books. Frank Samuelson again writes our Seed Time for your private or league u 
Also a report of a well-planned discrimination program in Michigan. 
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ADDRESS CHANGE AND RENEWALS 


should be sent to: Luther League of America, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. Please allow four weeks for the 
change to be effective. To insure accuracy, send your 
present address sticker and your new address. 


EVENTS 


1960-61 YOUTH ASSOCIATE NAMED 


Mr. Roy Oswald of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada, will be the new 1960-61 
LLA Youth Associate, according to an 
announcement by LLA President Robert 
Menges. Roy Oswald will spend a year’s 
internship from seminary with the Luther 
League. He comes from the Saskatoon 
and Chicago Seminaries. 

Roy has a wide experience of Luther 
League contacts. He was active in both 
his home congregation (Trinity, Edmon- 
ton, the Rev. F. H. B. Penwer, pastor) 
and the Alberta District. He was pres- 
ident of the Western Canada Synod Lu- 
ther League. While in seminary, he has 
maintained close contact with congrega- 
tional leagues in Saskatoon and Chicago- 
land. Roy is a graduate of the University 
of Alberta, majoring in languages and history, Other interests and activities 
include sports, Boy Scouts, music (both voice and piano/organ), and debate, 
dramatics in school. His father is a pastor in Inglis, Manitoba. 

Youth Associates have become well known and respected. The first “Y A’ 
is now Pastor Gustave Wedemeyer of Christ Church, Rochester, New York. I 
1958-59 Charles Lewis served; he now has joined the LLA Staff as an Asso 
ciate Secretary. This past year, Gettysburg Seminarian Al Daly made his con 
tribution to LLA. Al now returns to classes in the fall. Roy Oswald repre 
sents the fourth ULCA seminary to supply Youth Associates to LLA. 

Roy will spend much of the summer traveling on “field work’. Ma 
leaguers will meet him at state/synodical Luther League conventions, camps 
and summer schools. During his year with LLA, he will handle much of he 
correspondence between the office and congregational leagues. Roy is 24 year: 
old; he is engaged to LLA Recreation Chairman, Helene Ulrich. He began hit 
work on June 1. 


ROY OSWALD 
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LLA SELECTS SUMMER FIELD WORKER 


LLA President Robert Menges has a 
inounced the appointment of Mr. Eddie ss 
icks as the 1960 ‘““ASFW’’—Associate 
immer Field Worker. Field Workers 
ive been used for a number of years to 
indle the many invitations for LLA 
presentatives to state/synodical conven- 
ms, camps and summer schools. 

Eddie Ricks is well equipped to care 
r his summer assignments. He is a 
rmer president of the Luther League 
North Carolina, previously being very 
tive in local, district and state activi- 
-s. He is currently a member of the LLA 
‘ecutive Committee, serving also on the 
dministrative, Finance and Publications EDDIE RICKS 
ymmittees. He is a student at Southern 
itheran Theological Seminary and has 
st completed his Junior year there. Eddie began his work in mid-May. 


The Luther League of America has made various changes through 
the years. There have been changes in programming, changes in staff per- 
sonnel and changes in constituency. God has guided the organization 
through every uncertain period, working through its leaders. One of the 
most outstanding of these leaders has been our retiring executive secre- 
tary—Pastor Leslie Conrad. During his tenure of office, the Luther League 
of America has realized new areas of activity, carried on under a new 
constitution, which changed the old program of education, missions and 
life service to a broader concept of a five divisional program with Chris- 
tian Vocation, its basis, involving the totality of a Christian’s life. A 
formerly adult-operated program has become a youth-controlled auxiliary 
for youth. Through caravaning and work-camping the Church has come 
to recognize the effectiveness of youth’s service to youth. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to a man who has served us well in the 
office and on the field, who has been the giant overseer for congrega- 
tional leagues, staff and executive committee. Our thanks can never be 
well-enough expressed, but his influence will guide the youth auxiliary 
of the Church in future years. Our prayer is “Thanks be to God for the 
contributions of Pastor Conrad.” Our desire is that the heavenly Father 
will bless him always with abundant avenues of service in His Kingdom. 

—Jupy Forp Houser 
Immediate Past President, LLA 
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UNITED LUTHERANS URGED TO 
OPPOSE CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Congregations of the ULCA have been urged to ‘‘call upon the state 
abolish capital punishment” in a statement opposing the death penalty whic 
was unanimously adopted by the Board of Social Missions in April. The si: 
point statement was prepared under the direction of the Rev. Rufus Cornelse, 
New York, board director of social action. The Rev. Dr. Harold Haas, Nw 
York,, executive secretary of the board, emphasized that the statement wil'’ 
recommended for adoption to the 22nd biennial convention of the Un) - 
Lutheran Church in America to be held here in October. The board prepa | 
the statement in answer to a request by the ULCA’s Rocky Mountain Syn: 
last year. The synod wanted to know ‘what the position of our church shou 
be toward the practice of capital punishment.” ” 

The entire statement follows: 


“1. According to the biblical and confessional witness, the state is responsible und 
God for the protection of its citizens and the maintenance of justice and soci 
welfare. This implies the right of the state to take human life when necessa 
in the performance of its duty. We maintain, however, that the recognition | 
this right does not imply a mandate to exercise it. 

“2. We believe that the state remains free under God to decide whether it wi 
practice capital punishment or relinquish the exercise of this right. In reachir 
a decision on this matter, the state, having responsibility to both the offend 
and society, should carefully consider the rights and welfare of each. 

“3. We note that repeated statistical studies do not bear out the assumption + 
capital punishment is an effective deterrent to crime. This is also confirmec 
increased knowledge of the psychological and social causes of crime. Not tl 
severity of the punishment, but its certainty and swiftness is the greater deterre: 
to criminal acts. 

“4, We submit that capital punishment is not an equitable instrument of justi 
because (1) it tends to fall disproportionately upon those least able to defer 
themselves, and (2) it makes a miscarriage of justice irrevocable. 

“5. In light of the above considerations, we urge the members of our church 
to call upon the state to abolish capital punishment and, in order to implemei 
its responsibility under God, to seek more equitable and effective forms 
punishment. 

“6. However, since the question of capital punishment represents only one eleni 
in the state’s system of justice, we urge citizens everywhere to work with ec* 
persistence for the improvement of our total system of criminal justice. 7, 
would include striving for improved administration of courts and sentena 
practices, more adequate probation and parole facilities, better administratior 
penal and correctional institutions, intensified study of delinquency and ¢: 
and the further development of programs of prevention.” 


FREE FROM LLA 
Order Blank for LLA Programming—listing LLA and ULPH topic materials. 


Lutheran World Action Filmstrip and Film Sheet (one to a congregation, please) 
LLA—2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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FLASHES FROM LOCAL LEAGUES 


SAUGERTIES, NEW YORK 


Leaguers of Atonement Church in Saugerties, New York held a 
rents’ Night program in May. Leaguers took complete charge of the 
votions, a talk on Luther League and a presentation of the play ‘‘The 
2en People” (see March LUTHER LIFE). Following the drama 
guers held a talent show and showed slides of Silver Bay Leadership 
pol at Lake George, N.Y. Refreshments were served. Taking part in 
a;program were the officers, Pres. Donald Genthner, Vice-Pres. Tage 
un, Secretary Ruth Gippert, and Treas. Bruce Fellows. 

Also participating were Terry Reissler, Ronald Strasser, Charlotte 
il, Martin Launer, Edward Strohsahl, Linda Boettcher, Donna Sloboda, 
thlon Legg, and Donald Rothrock. Also, Brian Legg, Kristine Wrolsen, 
in Strasser, Patricia Sloboda, Margaret Gippert, Chris Myers, Frank 
»boda, Richard Fellows, Leon Scheffel, and Richard Genthner. Advisors 
- the group are Mr. and Mrs, Wilbur Launer and Mr. and Mrs. D. 
nthner. 


SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


St. Luke’s LL of Silver Spring has had two interesting meetings lately. 
yone, Mr. John Cocoras, a probation officer, gave a talk on the subject 
juvenile Delinquency. At another, leaguers presented the play, ‘The 
een People’’ as printed in the March LUTHER LIFE. 


CHADWICK, ILLINOIS 


The following appeared in the Illinois ‘“Gleaner’” and was written 
Pastor Richard E. Horst, advisor for the League of First Church in 
adwick, Illinois: 


“When I first read the ‘Guiding Statement on Commercialism for 
ther Leagues’ in a recent issue of ‘The Gleaner,” I was especially 
‘eful to the delegates of the 1959 Luther League of America Conven- 
n for adopting it. I was also grateful that the Stewardship Committee 
the Illinois Synod had publicly stated its support of this statement. 

“I'm grateful because, through our youth, we have spoken distinctly 
put this menace which is so often a real “thorn in the flesh” for the 
ole church. Even though we so often quickly point out the weaknesses 
faults of our Luther League program, here is a case where the Luther 
augue can be credited with a much-needed constructive contribution to 
entire church. 

“The copy of “Commercialism in Luther League” published by LLA, 
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states on page 2: ‘The adoption of this ‘Guiding Statement’ is a ventur 
in faith. It shows a marked growth in the stewardship understanding o 
Lutheran young people. It shows that young people are convinced the 
don’t need to depend on commercial methods of raising money to suppor 
their program in the church, They are ‘‘sold’”” on the plan of supportin; 
the Luther League by Scriptural methods of giving—tithes, offerings, anc 
proportionate giving.” Do you show the growth in stewardship under 
standing among Lutheran young people? Are you, too, sold on Scriptura 
methods of giving? Pastors, parents, and league advisors! Have yon 
endeavored to teach and support this correct understanding of stewardshij 
of money among your youth (as well as adults) If you haven't, thet 
besides failing to back up your LLA you also are not making possibli 
the growth of which this statement speaks.” 


FIRST LUTHERAN SERVICE 
HELD IN YUKON TERRITORY 


What had been scheduled as the first service of Holy Communios 
for a new mission church being developed here turned out to be the firs 
Lutheran service ever held in the Yukon territory. 


The Rev. Modris K. Gulbis, former pastor of Trinity Luthera 
Church, Winside, Neb., accepted a call from the Board of Americar 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America as mission develope 
here. He began his duties March 1. 


After a month of surveying, Missionary Gulbis found 48 prospectivi 
members and about 100 potential members for the mission—some in 
mining village 250 miles distant. 


“A group of re-awakened Lutherans demanded a service of Hol 
Communion,” Missionary Gulbis reported, just two and a half mon 
after the mission developer had arrived in Whitehorse. The service w 
arranged. 

“We expected not more than 30 to 40 persons, but close to 10 
persons attended this service,’ Pastor Gulbis said. ““What was first mea 
to be a Holy Communion service for a few concerned persons actual 
turned out to be the first Lutheran service held in the Yukon Territory. 
For mary at the service it was the first time that the unchurched form 
Lutherans had received Holy Communion in 20 years, Missionary Gulb 
said, 


Whitehorse is the capital of the territory, which has a pulatio 
of about 13,000. Many persons of German and Scandinavian pe a 
continually moving into the territory and many are Lutherans. Whit 
horse, located on the Alcan Highway, is approximately equidistant b 
tween Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, and Anchorage, Alaska. 


EVENTS 


YOUTH PROGRAMS AVAILABLE 


The 1960-61 issue of YOUTH PROGRAMS is now available from 
¢ LLA office, John E. Hofer, Jr., LLA vice president and chairman of 
¢ Publications Committee, has reported. This program annual will be 
2 basic topic material supplied congregational leagues through the LLA. 
ae annual is prepared jointly by several Lutheran groups. 

John Hofer emphasized that this issue was being used on an experi- 
ental basis. He urged league presidents, advisors, pastors, to evaluate 
JIUTH PROGRAMS. Comments and opinions should be shared with 
2 Publications Committee and the LLA office. Interest and valuation on 
2 1960-61 issue will help determine LLA involvement in future issues. 

YOUTH PROGRAMS contains seventy-five topics. A number were 
epared by ULCA authors. The 160 page annual costs $1.50 per copy, 
$1.25 when ordering three or more. Orders, accompanied by payment, 
1 be sent to the LLA office. 


YOUTH PROGRAMS SEEKING 
LOCALLY PREPARED MATERIAL 


Lutheran youth groups are being invited to share the best of their 
n, locally created program ideas by submitting such program material 
the editor of YOUTH PROGRAMS. An annual publication of program 
‘ources for Lutheran youth groups, YOUTH PROGRAMS is planning 
print several programs developed locally in its 1961-62 edition. Pre- 
vusly all material in the book has been assigned. 

YOUTH PROGRAMS will send $20 to the treasury of any local 
pup whose submission of program material is accepted for publication. 
omissions must include, in addition to the program’s complete subject 
itter, a description of presentation methods to be used and data about 
original, local presentation (size and age of audience, purpose, oc- 
lion, etc.). 

Manuscripts should be 4-6 typewritten doublespaced pages in length, 
ugh lengthier material of exceptional merit will be considered. All 
missions must be in the mail by October 1. Manuscripts may be sent to 
ar national youth office or to Gordon Smedsrud, editor, YOUTH PRO- 
:AMS, 422 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


MORE ABOUT ALASKAN MISSIONS IN NEXT MONTH’S 
LUTHER LIFE. WATCH FOR IT! 


by 
Eleanor 
Hanna 


.. a girl who 


“wasn’t the type” 


explodes some myths about the women in black 


. I take typewriter on lap and 
paper in hand (pushing the dead- 
1e to the limit; I’m always procrasti- 
ting) I realize that I’ve been just 
ing (not literally, friend joker) to 
t this story out of my bloodstream 
d into everyone else’s in this here 
uted Lutheran Church. So sit your- 
f down, soda pop in hand and a 
one tune in ear. Let your peepers 
in these lines. 
I think I’m qualified to write this 
icle. Not because I’m a Winchell 
Pasternak. It’s just that I have the 
dacity to think I’m human. And, I 
s a deaconess for a decade. Hold up 
T mean ten years; there, that sounds 
s ancient. But, look, I’ve already 
swered the question, “Are dea- 
esses human?” They sure are, 
other. They sure are, Sister. Let’s 
if you ‘Yeah, man” me by the 
ie I run out of allotted space. 
Cll begin at the beginning. "Twas a 
ional Luther League of America 
ivention. Place—Roanoke, Virginia. 
ne—summer of 1949. Temperature 
‘00 hot. But oh, those air-conditioned 
ims in that swellelegant hotel! Don’t 
ad telling you I was excited. (By the 
v, I still got excited about things 
en I was a deaconess.) Leaguers 
m all over Mother Earth. I'd never 
n so far from Philly in my life. I 
de lots of friends down there. One 
utime (I think I had soup, corned 
f and rye sandwiches with kosher 
cles, topped off with a banana split) 
ut a half a dozen of us were yak- 
g away about the convention. Then 


one of the girls mentioned a deaconess’ 
name. This stirred up some interest. 
In fact, enough to get the conversa- 
tion turned to the diaconate. 

Naturally, someone asked what a 
deaconess was. The explanation fol- 
lowed—a fulltime church worker; they 
were teachers, social workers, nurses, 
parish workers, institutional workers— 
ran the whole gamut of services. 
Words like ‘‘motherhouse’” (where 
deaconesses train and live), ‘‘garb” 
(clothing worn for identification and 
economy) were thrown out. Someone 
said they weren’t married and were 
called “Sisters.” “Yzpes!’” exclaimed 
another, “Lutheran nuns — impos- 
sible!?” The “expert” tried to explain 
this, but she did not have enough in- 
formation. I listened soberly, and it 
began to dawn on me how little my 
friends knew about the diaconate. 
Some viewed deaconesses as “holier- 
than-thou’s.”” Others didn’t seem to 
quite know what to think. A few 
thought it “queer” a girl would “give 
up” marriage and “leave” her family 
and friends. 

Hesitatingly, I eased into the dis- 
cussion. I began by saying I had be- 
longed to another Protestant church, 
and, when I became a Lutheran, my 
pastors told me about deaconess work. 
I followed this up by reading ma- 
terial from the Board of Deaconess 
Work and Luther League, and by vis- 
iting the motherhouse. I enjoyed my 
work as a secretary, but thought per- 
haps I could develop any talents I 
had for an area which had always been 
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of interest—the church. My “‘call’”” was 
not dramatic. And, I did not think 
that entering the diaconate automatic- 
ally gave me a key to heaven. I real- 
ized my next comment was unneces- 
sary as I viewed the stunned faces 
around me— “I’m entering the moth- 
erhouse next month.” 


yowre not the type! 

No one spoke for a long time. I be- 
gan to feel uncomfortable and won- 
dered if I'd grown another ear. Finally, 
one girl blurted out, “Bwt, Eleanor, 
you're just not the type!’ How many 
times I was to hear that in the follow- 
ing years. And she, like others, could 
not answet my counter question, 
“What is the ‘type’ ?”’ When they re- 
turned to normality, they wished me 
the best, reminded me to write, etc. I 
responded in kind. But I'll admit the 
scene shook me. One of my _ best 
friends was in that group and we still 
laugh about it today. She admitted she 
was afraid I’d ‘‘change’’-—whatever 
that meant. 

In the ten years I was a deaconess, 
I met varying attitudes and some mis- 
conceptions—from men and women, 
old and young, fellow workers and 
strangers, pastors and laymen. It’s been 
heartening to see an increasing growth 
in knowledge and interest toward the 
diaconate. As more people have thus 
grown, deaconess service has also ex- 
panded and been enriched. 

But, just who are these “human 
deaconesses’’ ? I’m not going to theor- 
ize about them or do a research job. 
I'm just going to pull them out of 
my experience and share this with you. 

One of the first deaconesses I met 
was Sister Anna Ebert, formally known 
as the Directing Sister of the Philadel- 
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phia Motherhouse of Deaconesses. Thi 
is an all-encompassing title to shoy 
she is administrator, teacher, counsel 
lor, authoress, interpreter, stabilizer 
etc., etc. It’s not her roles that stand 
out most vividly. It’s her warmth, sym 
pathy, personalized interest in others 
intelligence, joy, faith, stability—anc 
modesty. Any attempts at eulogizins 
just don’t sit well with her. (She won’ 
like this paragraph ‘cause it may seen 
to border on the maudlin.) But, ever 
Sister Anna did not wear a halo. Ir 
fact, I never met a deaconess who did, 
literally or figuratively. 

How well I recall the deaconess st 
dents! They sure were human. And, i 
years brought experience and maturi 
it did not diminish their humanity 
Many of you may know Sister Roseann 
now a supervisory nurse at Lankenat 
Hospital in Philadelphia. She was a 
ways bringing in stray cats, birds, dogs 
I think there was even a guinea pi 
We were students together in the ol 
motherhouse in Philadelphia. Thi 
huge building, with its gingerbrea 
decorations and scillions of unexplore 
corners, was ever fascinating to me. 
had a bell tower—a huge, temptin 
bell tower—one which Sister Rosean 
could not resist. One New Year's Eve 
shortly after the stroke of midnigh 
she and a couple other student 
climbed the tower stairs. Long an 
loud they peeled the bell, startli 
young and old for miles around. 
was. fun until Sister Roseann discoy 
ered a severe rope burn. We spen 
hours picking out tiny bits of rop 
from her raw skin. 

Student days were really full. The 
included worship services. We too 
turns leading the Matins and Vespe 
It seemed I was always late when | 


is my turn in the mornings! How 
ubarrassed I was as I scooted (hair 
tely out of bobby pins) into the 
apel, hurriedly turning to the cor- 
*t page, hoping the Lord would for- 
ye, and positive every one of the 
iet worshippers behind me thought 
just would never be able to assume 
sponsibility. 
We had to work—in kitchen, din- 
z room, hospital, student house, 
me for the aged. Like most students, 
: sometimes felt misunderstood and 
private bull sessions discussed how 
» would do this and that. 
We studied—church history, the life 
Jesus, of important men and women 
the Bible, the Bible itself, religious 
acation, doctrine, ethics, church wel- 
e. We were really fond of our pro- 
sors (or most of them) but some- 
res our performance indicated the 
itrary. Papers were not always 
aded in on time. Insufficient rest led 
dozing off in class. Or, in our 
ithful self-confidence, we challenged 
: wisdom of the elders. Sometimes 
elicited attention in quite devious 
du might also say immature) ways— 
e hiding an alarm clock set to go 
right in the middle of a lecture! 
So we deaconesses and students 
ed together, worked together, wor- 
pped together, encouraged and 
ided together in our common hu- 
nity. As we matured, we retained 
t which was our unique personali- 
3. Some of us were intelligent, others 
t about average. Some were witty, 
ne dull. Some were extroverts, some 
et. Some were leaders, others fol- 
vers. 
As a student in the Mary J. Drexel 
me for the Aged, I was really green 
en it came to working in an institu- 


tion, let alone with so many older 
people. I was so scared I needed one- 
two-three directions on the line before 
I could emerge from a state of im- 
mobilization. One Sunday I was help- 
ing to set up the dinner trays for those 
who could not come to the table. Sis- 
ter Maye gave me directions as she 
hurried back and forth. I put on an 
egg, juice, toast, and coffee. Casting 
an experienced eye to the trays, she 
said, “Don’t forget to wrap them up,” 
pointing (I thought) to the coffee pots. 
“Wrap them up?” I queried in amazed 
tones. “Yes!” Who was I to argue? 
So, artistically and painstakingly, I 
wrapped up 21 individual coffee pots 
in lovely paper green and white nap- 
kins. It really was a difficult job, I'll 
tell you. I will also admit I was a bit 
miffed when Sister Maye returned, 


looked at the fruits of my labors with 
incredulous eyes and explained (in a 
voice conveying “I really don’t believe 
this happened!’’) that she had meant 
I should wrap up the foast, not the 
coffee pots. So, I learned deaconesses 
can make mistakes. 

By my second year, I began college 
in preparation for medical social work. 
All deaconesses have a choice as to 
their occupation. In keeping with my 
interest, I was placed a couple of sum- 
mers with Sister Anna in the Lan- 
kenau Hospital Social Service Depart- 
ment. This woman has an unusual 
amount of common sense, and humor, 
and patience. Often she spent many 
hours with a loquacious (you can look 
that word up if you want to; I just 
threw it in ‘cause I like to use it once 
in a while) patient. She helped many, 
many people. The only time I saw her 
become upset was once when I helped 
in the Cardiac Clinic reading tempera- 
tures and weighing patients. I calmly 
announced that one of the patients had 
a 106 degree temperature. Sister Anna 
began a running leap (quite astound- 
ing for someone her age) to the emer- 
gency clinic with the half-dead patient, 
when she realized I had misread the 
thermometer—it was 100.6/ 

Isn’t it haman to be concerned for 
others? Well, in hospitals, welfare 
agencies, offices, and homes for chil- 
dren and the aged I saw deaconesses 
with just such concern. One deaconess 
kept watch by the bedside of a critic- 
ally ill Negro man for hours. Another 
did not complain when an elderly man 
berated, criticized and cursed her; she 
knew he was frightened and confused 
and any negative reaction on her part 
would add to his feelings. I remember 
another social work deaconess who 
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spent hours with an unmarried mothe 
full of guilt and mixed feelings. An 
how patient was another who we 


over and over a simple tying opeté 
tion with a mentally retarded boy. 

could tell of others. In their concef 
they showed their weaknesses and thel 
strengths. 

Some people think a deaconess is af 
efficient machine. It’s true that man 
deaconesses are very capable womeft 
Sister Margaret runs a western Pent 
sylvania school of nursing and nursin 
service with skill enough to have 
ceived national acclaim. But, I’ve als 
seen her walk into a patient's roo! 
and notice an empty water glass in 
from machine-like manner, and tak 
time to talk quietly and reassuringl 
Sister Maude’s talents in the dietet 


‘Id are outstanding; she’s been a con- 
Itant to many in her professional 
‘Id. But she also has a good sense of 
umor. Sister Louise can see a goal 
d work toward it before most of us 
en get to the point of asking ques- 
ms. She can quote delightful pieces 

poetry at appropriate times with 
st as much ease. 


sharing their humanity 

Not all deaconesses are “brains.” 
any have come to efficient service 
ly after real struggle and self-exam- 
ation. I know of no deaconess who 
s not sought advice, questioned her 
proach, become weary, felt a sense 
_ accomplishment over a job well 
ne and a fleeting period of despair 
1en things went wrong. I’ve seen 
aconesses cry and laugh. Let me 
ess deaconesses do not live behind 
istered walls—they work with 
ople. They share their humanity. 
Most deaconesses ate quite flexible 
they work with people. Others re- 
t change. This recalls to my mind 
d causes me to smile—the year 1953 
en we moved from Philadelphia to 
» new motherhouse (also called dea- 
aess house) in the lovely suburb, 
adwyne. One of the older sisters had 
parently made up her mind she 
uld not like it. This did not last 
» long. She even accepted the new 
miture. If you come to visit her, 
a would probably find her walking 
th Cappy, a pet dog, quite happy 
ere she is. 

some deaconesses have conservative 
ces. Others do not. The range of in- 
ests is as wide as the personalities 
oainting, sewing, gardening, candle- 
king, writing, music. Sister Dora has 
‘een artistic sense and talents which 


would rival many a professional in- 
terior decorator. Sister Mildred’s dra- 
matic skill has given the family many 
an enjoyable evening. Some of our 
deaconesses like mystery novels. This 
reminds me of one stormy winter night 
when our electric power failed. We 
spent a most enjoyable evening to- 
gether eating melted ice cream as one 
of our group read from a mystery by 
the mood-provoking light of a single 
candle. 

It takes a little longer to “know” 
some deaconesses. To the outsider they 
may seem reserved, perhaps shy. But, 
I have never known an unapproach- 
able deaconess. I have never known a 
deaconess who could not reach out to 
others. 

When I first met Sister Marie, I 
felt rather awed because she was very 
efficient (she had served in the nurs- 
ing profession for 57 years) and, in 
my mind’s eye, I felt she disapproved 
of some of my behavior. There was 
something about Sister Marie which 
discouraged opposition. Even the in- 
ternes and doctors listened respect- 
fully. She kept after us persistently to 
have our annual physical examinations. 
She watched expanding waistlines with 
a critical eye. She carried trays to us 
when we were sick. In all her activity, 
she did not mention the severity of 
the arthritis which twisted her hands 
and feet. I've heard former nursing 
students who had worked under her 
admit they complained about her di- 
rect manner and insistence that every 
single inch of the dispensary had to be 
spotless. They also admitted she taught 
them a great deal. 

I recall many of our parish dea- 
conesses in congregations all over the 
United States and Canada. It is not 
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unusual to find one leading a group 
of adults in serious devotions within 
a few hours of joining a group of teen- 
agers in an exciting game of softball. 

When I entered the diaconate, my 
own family felt completely at home 
within the deaconess fellowship. They 
looked forward to the simple, beauti- 
ful Christmas Eve service held in the 
motherhouse chapel. The deaconess 
family, on the other hand, anticipated 
with us the arrival of my niece (the 
first grandchild). Both families were 
with me when I was consecrated and 
again when I exchanged the title of 
“Sister” for a ring and “Mrs.” When 
I left both these families to begin my 
new life, I went easily and naturally, 
aware of our mutual interest and what 
we had shared together. 

Deaconesses are capable of frustra- 
tion, anger, and dependence upon self 
rather than God. I remember one dea- 
coness telling me that she had become 
so pressured she was distraught and 
short-tempered as she worked with 
children in a home. Finally, she was 
pulled up short when one youngster 
came to her and asked, “‘Sister, did you 
pray to Jesus today?” 

Because of their own human nature 
in the midst of their various services, 
deaconesses realize the vital importance 
for spiritual growth and sustenance, 
and of the need for God’s help in turn- 
ing their humanity into positive chan- 
nels. Deaconesses seek this through 
prayer, periods of study and discus- 
sion, and corporate worship. But, there 
is always the personal relationship to 
God. I have noticed (I hope I am not 
judging) that those deaconesses who 
have maintained a good balance of be- 
ing the listening Marys and the work- 
ing Marthas have had the greatest joy 
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in their service and made the most cf 
fective Christian witness. 

Reluctantly I come to the close of 
this article. There are two settings fo 
this conclusion. The one is similar t 
that at the beginning. "Twas a nation 
Luther League of America convention 
Place—Cornell University, New Yor 
Time—summer of 1959. Temperatur 
—too hot. The size of the conventio 
was larger and the program more a 
bitious. Even though I was an “ol 
hand” at conventioneering by now, 
still felt the same sense of excitemen 
Again it was mealtime. This time 
was with other adult leaders. On 
eager young man leaned across hi 
apple pie and coffee to say in a con 
dential tone, ‘I hear you're gettin 
married next month, Sister Eleano 
Congratulations! Now, tell me, aren 


1% glad you're going to lead a more 
ormal life?” 

I just looked at him. How could I 
splain the unexplainable? For ten 
vars I was a student, teacher, coun- 
lor, mother, social worker, friend, 
‘en foe. Pretty much like people 
‘erywhere. I reacted “normally” with 
y whole being. What would take 
ace after marriage which would make 
2 more “human’’? 

Perhaps some day this man, like 
any others before him, will come to 
€ point of not separating deaconesses 
x other fulltime church workers for 
at matter) from the rest of the 
‘eam of humanity. This will come as 
ey meet with deaconesses in schools, 
mps, offices, homes, hospitals, 
urches, conventions, on trains and 
‘sses, wherever their human feet 
try them. 

The second setting for my closing? 
s the here and now of my own home. 
am happily married to a pastor de- 
loping a mission in a mid-western 
mmunity. We are expecting a baby 
the fall. Our lives are full, our task 
great, our God is here. I feel no 
ore Or no less “human” than when 
was a deaconess. I don’t doubt it 
Il be the same until I die. 

Maybe you don’t quite get what I 
van. Sorry, friend. Others do. The 
td does. You see, He was human, 
D. Ga 


For more information on the 
Diaconate and for program 
suggestions for your league 
write: 
Sister Marion Maurer 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


“the way 
the ball 


bounces” 


pamphlet on racial 
discrimination— 

resource and program 
suggestions. Free. 


LLA—2900 Queen Lane, 
Phila. 29, Pa. 
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by Nancy Walters 


ee-TO be or not to be. . . married” 

is not necessarily a matter of 
choice. It is a fact that many adults in 
our society are not married and proba- 
bly never will marry. Sad? Tragic? 
Gloomy? Hardly! 

There are many reasons why there 
are plenty of single adults in our ro- 
mance-centered world. Perhaps there 
just aren’t enough men to go around. 
It is true that in the United States 
women outnumber the men. There is 
a possibility that this ‘man shortage’ 
may account for some unmarried 
women, but what about those poor fel- 
lows who have been turned down 
again and again by a gal who set her 
sights too high? Maybe you aren’t as 
beautiful as Liz Taylor or handsome as 
Rock Hudson, but few of us are! Per- 
haps some young adults feel an eco- 
nomic obligation to their parents and 
the expensive thought of marriage dis- 
courages them. Others have been busy 
getting an education or working ambi- 
tiously in an occupation to have had 
time to develop meaningful relation- 
ships with members of the opposite 
sex. Sometimes reasons for not marry- 
ing lie even deeper in our ideas about 
ourselves and our ability to be happily 
married individuals or in our lack of 
trust and belief in the person whom 
we might marry. 

In any case you may now find your- 
self unmarried and mateless possibly 
even dateless. Is something, the seri- 
ously wrong with you? Are you really 
normal, adjusted? Can you ‘fit’ in a 
society where everybody seems to be 
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married ? Most of all, can you be hap 
pily unmarried? Does being a Chris 
tian require us to marty? Is God con 
cerned with our singleness ? 

Granted that the whole world seem. 
to be involved in happy marital bliss 
but a keen observer can see that this i: 
not a true picture. What about the 
young, successful real estate salesmar 
who is so busy helping others to secure 
the home of their dreams that he find: 
little time to establish a home of hi 
own? Then there is the campus Cha 
lain who is busy helping students : 
find deeper insights into their faith anc 
commitment for their lives. He find 
little time for dating. The young socia 
worker who is so caught up with the 
busy programming of the Neighbor 
hood House that she finds hardly a fr 
evening in her schedule. The devot 
teacher, the young intern, the stude 
lawyer, nurse and many others are ha 
py single adults doing significant work 

All of them have taken a good lon 
look outside of themselves and seen 
real need to live their single life signt 
ficantly. They have stopped worryin 
about themselves and have devote 
their energies to doing the best possib 
job that they can and doing it toda 
wherever they are. Surely they are 
ways striving to be more dateable a 
prepared for a future in which mar 
age might be a part, but they are n 
caught in the stand-still frustration 
waiting for what never may be. Th 
are living life to its fullest right he 
right now. Nothing could be bett 
than that. No need to see marriage 


Everybody talks about getting married! 


STAYING SINGLE? 
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a goal for all of life, but rather as a 
part of some people’s lives. These are 
the happiest single people: those who 
are always hopeful that the future may 
bring to them the relationship of mar- 
riage, but who are today living their 
lives in meaningful expressions of 
what they believe to be important. 
No need to feel that you have to be 
a doctor or a social worker to do this, 
for you all know of the significance of 
what we call ‘Christian Vocation’ and 
how we can express our faith in every- 
day life. However, being happily sin- 
gle does mean that a very real part of 
your life needs to be given to others in 
service and therefore, to God. Not that 
we do this to become happy, but rather 
that we wish to help and to serve 
others out of gratitude to God. It is 
life lived like this that radiates joy to 
all those about us. To be involved in a 
work greater than oneself is to be ex- 
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cited by new ideas, challenged by diffi 
cult tasks, and rewarded with the jo 
of service. : 

A wise woman once said that lif 
for the single adult should be like 
trainman taking equal care of bot 
tracks. We need to be ever preparin 
ourselves for the possible marriage tha 
we may enter into as well as preparin 
ourselves for a meaningful occupatior 
Then we will not find it difficult, ir 
possible or frustrating should we r 
main single or marry. To do a goo 
job of this is more than a fulltime job 
one that does not allow time for sell 
pity, depression or impatience, bt 
rather develops a directed life ¢ 
happiness. 

Life for the single adult offers man 
possibilities for developing and ef 
riching friendships, loving and sharin 
with children of friends, doing cre 
tive work, maintaining status in one 
community and the recognition th 
one has made a significant contrib 
tion in a business or professio 
group, or even to humanity. Few 
the people who experience every ki 
of enrichment of life’s happiness, ma 
ried or unmarried! The unmarri 
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It can achieve satisfaction and hap- 
ess in several areas of life that the 
nartried adult cannot. The luxury of 
e and finances make travel, further 
ly and community service more pos- 
e for the single adult. 

f you feel depressed about your 
gleness,’ look around you at your 
tied friends and acquaintances. 
w many of them are truly happy 
effective human beings? Do many 
them have the opportunities for 
sfying activities as you? Is mar- 
e free of difficulties and strains? 


Perhaps we need to remind ourselves 
that marriage is one way of life and 
singleness is another. But neither of 
itself determines human happiness. It 
is how a person chooses to mould his 
life that counts. The single adult with 
a maturing faith understands that God 
does care for everyone and that it is 
not part of his plan that all should 
be married. Acknowledgment of that 
fact frees one to seek the way in which 
each of us can best serve God: single 
or married! 


What are some of the opinions people in our society have about the unmarried? What 
you think youth in your high school would think about the girl who prefers studying 
t to going out with boys? About the senior boy who prefers to spend all his time in 
chem lab instead of joining the crowd for dates? What do older people usually say 
it a young, unmarried man or woman who lives alone in a community? Which seems 
e the ‘ideal’ and ‘happiest’ according to current movies, the young marrieds or the 
e adults? What are some of the responsibilities connected with marriage? What are 
» responsibilities borne by the single adult? Which does God prefer? Is the main 
of your high school career ‘getting adjusted’ to members of the opposite sex? As 
tians, what is our main goal in life? Is the fulfillment of this goal limited to married 
le? What determines human happiness? What do you think will happen when, in the 
o0-distant future, the women far outnumber the men in our society? How can the 
ch serve the single adult? 
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FACE-TO-FACE 


by Arthur O. F. Bauer 


. . . £roup resources for league leaders 


od Bis primary or face-to-face group life of the church is minimized i 
favor of the ministry to individuals on the one hand and to the enti 
congregation on the other.” 

Thus writes a recent author. We normally operate at the extremes. The 
is the ‘‘crowd’’ with the lecture method being employed. Opposite is the in 
vidual confrontation, the conversation. In the life of the church, we see thi 
the Sunday worship, with one man preaching and the congregation listenin 
and personal witnessing, pastoral visitation. Both extremes are important ani 
significant in human relationships and communicaton of ideas. 

In between these two opposites is something which is actually uniq 
with the church, even though it has been overlooked. Modern social scien 
has underscored the meaning and usefulness of “the group.” Not the crow 
not the two-person conversation, but the small group has gained prominen 
in mid-twenty century organizational life. 

It is to be noted, with regret, that this ‘‘new’ idea has many pit-fal 
This seems to be a common human predicament: once we get a new ide 
we “ride’’ it mercilessly. Rather than accept it as an additional “tool” 
“technique” which can aid in accomplishing our goals, we make it the “en 
and thereby miss its contribution to the main-point! 

The church has been slow to pick up the “group work’’ approach. 
is due in some measure to the church’s usual conservativeness. Lutherans, esp 
cially, are guilty of almost calculated dismissal of this branch of social scien 
We either accept it uncritically as the “new religion’ or ignore it completel 

It is time for a balanced approach. The resources in this field are limitl 
in number and ought to be utilized wthin our church structure. Even thou 
it might frighten us at vital points (e.g., examination and statement of ai 
and purposes), group work ought to “come naturally’’ to the church. 

Our modern mania for size and numbers and buildings and “things” m 
certainly effects the life of the church. We have forgotten, overlooked, sid 
stepped, betrayed the uniqueness of the real “small group.” For Christiani 
the first “small group’"—in which the finest group processes were at work 
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is Jesus with his twelve disciples! The value of the individual, the contribu- 
n he had to make to the others, the role of the “‘leader’—all these “new 
scoveries”’ of modern group workers walk the pages of the Bible. 

The recorded life of the Hebrews and the activities of the early church 
th reflect the “group” concepts which now are being studied, analyzed and 
pounded. It is still true that there is something more to a group than just 
members: there is the “plus,” the group itself. The give-and-take of mutual 
ipect, the wise and helpful compromise or growth of opinion, the contribu- 
m one to another, these take place only in “community,” within human re- 
ionship. “You Can’t Be Human Alone!” And the basic relationships—man 
th God, man with man—all demand and assume responsibility dialogue. 

There is good reason for Luther League leaders—congregational presi- 
ats, pastors, advisors—to investigate this subject. The Luther League is a 
mall group’” and much of the knowledge now available to us can assist in 
derstanding our nature and purpose. The “group” character of the Luther 
ague represents something of its nniqueness within the church. The great 
ak point of league—ineffective programs and meetings—can be enlivened. 
e can be amazingly more competent in bearing witness to our faith and 
ifronting youth with our Lord and his church. 


LLA’s group programs 

The LLA has taken into consideration new “group procedures” and has 
veloped several programs which utilize them. Let’s list them quickly. 

(1) Regular “topics” in LUTHER LIFE (and formerly in HIGH IDEALS) 
1 in the new annual YOUTH PROGRAMS 1960-61 suggest numerous 
resentation aids.’’ Many of these grow out of group dynamics: buzz sessions, 
e-playing, forums, etc. 

(2) The development of “retreats” is an adaption of group procedures 
the life of the Luther League. (See LLA’s ‘‘Manual for Retreats” —cost 10c) 

(3) One of the finest uses of group techniques, right at the core of Chris- 
a life, is the “cell group.” During the past biennium, the Christian Voca- 
a Division encouraged “cells.” Several articles have appeared in LUTHER 
FE on the subject. (See LLA’s pamphlet “A Guide to the Forming of Chris- 
1 Cell Groups’’—cost 10c) 

(4) The LLA Work Camp program is strongly rooted in the “small group” 
icept. 

(5) The League Training Schools and the Youth Workers’ Institutes both 
‘the small group approach. In fact, the LTS is based upon this principle. 

(6) A close examination of the new LLA pamphlet ‘Guide for Service 
jects” (cost 15c) will indicate many opportunities to develop small group 
ivities. 

Like many other areas of human endeavor, group has a theoretical foun- 
ion and a practical outgrowth. Before jumping up and adopting the latest 
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“group technique,” it would be wise to get an introduction to the theoretic 
side; for the ‘idea’ is much more profound and useful than special “tricks. 


Here are several resources which deserve your .attention. (There a 
countless others, of course; these have come to our notice as worthy of wi 
consideration. ) 


important resources 


“You Can't Be Human Alone’ by Margaret E. Kuhn (publisher: Nation 
Council of Churches) is an excellent beginning. This fifty-five page bookl 
is characterized as a “handbook on group procedures for the local church. 
There is a good start on ‘‘theory’’—Christians and human relationships, leade 
and groups, how to measure program effectiveness. Ten “effective group pr 
cedures” are described. ‘Helpful resources” carry beyond this booklet to furth 
aids. The LLA distributes this booklet for 40c. 


A recent publication should receive wide attention. “An Introduction 
Group Dynamics’ by Malcolm and Hulda Knowles (publisher: Associatio 
Press) is small (96 pages), but a fine place to begin investigation. While t 
cost of $2.50 might seem rather high for a book this size, it is worth the su 
This volume will be used in the 1960 YWI’s as a “text book” and is utiliz 
by Work Camp directors. 


Another good source is the Association Press “leadership library” seri 
This is a list of over a dozen small volumes (each costing $1.00). Sever. 
have special use for youth leaders: ‘“How to be a Modern Leader” by Fran 
“How to Help Groups Make Decisions” by Elliott, “How to Use Role Pl 
ing Effectively” by Klein, “How to Work with Teen-age Groups’ by Robe 
“How to Help Folks Have Fun” by Eisenberger. For the layman in gr 
work, this series should prove unusually useful. 


Another fine source of “‘group work” books is The Interstate Publish 
of Danville, Illinois. They produce “When You Preside” by Sidney S. Suth 
land which is a first-class “handbook for chairmen and presidents.” In one 
the most practical books on the market the reader is given aid on “how 
plan and conduct” all sorts of meetings. The league president would pro 
greatly by. using this book. Cost is $2.95, 172 pages, hard-cover. 


Interstate has also published two volumes by D. M. Hall. The first, 
hard-cover, is “Dynamics of Group Action’’ and sells for $3.95 (240 pages 
This is sub-titled “‘a guide to effective intra-group relations.’ He has writt 
a small, paper-covered booklet which deserves wide use. ‘The Dynamics 
Group Discussion’ contains much of the content of the hard-cover volu 
Its cost is only 75c, two copies for one dollar. 


Another recommended book on this subject is “Guide Lines for Gro 
Leaders” by Janet and Clyde Murray (Whiteside-Morrow Publishers, $4.5: 
After the simpler “beginning” volume published by Association Press, this 
should be given careful attention. 
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No one would suggest for a minute that the church has now found a 
‘w method whereby the Christian faith ca neasily take over the world. Still, 
- can underline the known fact that the church is always a “community.” 
ich a social phenomenon can be examined, studied. Group procedures can 
developed, without manipulation of people. Since Christianity is shared 
rom faith to faith,” the small group approach can strengthen our work at 
| very core. Luther League leaders would do well to give this subject some 
-ention. 


TEEN-AGERS AND THE PRESS 


Editor and Publisher reports that a recent survey of the opinions of junior high and 
jh school students in Texas revealed that ‘nearly one-fourth of those answering advo- 
‘ed more control over the mass media, with some calling for direct censorship.” The stu- 
nts appeared to be troubled by emphasis on crime, sex and youthful rebellion in the press 
d “emphasis on the teen-age group as a breed apart from other groups.” There were 
o pleas for the playing up of “praiseworthy activities” of teen-agers. “If one teen-ager 
mmits a crime,’ said one particularly bitter student, ‘“and 99 complete a civic drive, the 
ds are against the civic project receiving notice.” 


GOOD STUDENTS WANTED AT 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Lutheran College of the Liberal Arts and Sciences 


WHERE? Greenville, Pennsylvania: 70 miles north of Pittsburgh; 
70 miles east of Cleveland; 60 miles south of Erie. 

WHAT IS OFFERED? 23 majors in humanities, science, busi- 
ness, and teaching; Bachelor of Arts (humanities or science 
majors), Bachelor of Education, and Bachelor of Business 
Administration. 

WHAT’S NEW OUT THERE? Some new buildings (science build- 
ing and dormitories); a distinctive ‘Junior Year Abroad” 
program; an old history (since 1866) but a new spirit 
of service and commitment with each new academic year; 
some interesting new ventures in music, the fine arts, 
and drama. 

CAN YOU GET IN? Only if you want to work seriously to get 
an education. You must take the Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
and the Achievement Test of the College Boards. 

WHEN SHOULD YOU APPLY? In your junior year if possible. 
We cannot accept many students who apply. We want 
only those students who really desire to study in a 
College of the Church, and who have demonstrated their 
ability to apply themselves. 

For information, please write to 

DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, THIEL COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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by Kathe Kollwitz, German artist 
—from a private collection, Hamburg 


THE O 
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ARDLY a day goes by when one 

cannot pick up the newspaper and 
d an appealing photograph of a 
iple celebrating their 50th wedding 
niversary, or of a smiling oldster 
ebrating the 70th, 80th or 90th 
thday. These are “human interest 
ots” utilized for their reader appeal. 
ere is a unique distinction about 
se individuals “lucky enough” to 
ve lived this long. Here are people 
10 have reached a stage in life not to 
achieved by all of us. 
We admire “Mr. Clean Living” who 
90 still walks two miles a day, enjoys 
> and still has his own teeth. We 
ze in wonder at “Mr. and Mrs. 
rve’’ who are as happy after 50 years 
they were after 50 days of marriage. 
hy, they still hold hands! 
Down through the ages man has 
rched for a means to extend his life 
in. He has appealed to magic, to 
racles, to medicine and to science. 
has looked for nobler years, mel- 
ved with rich experience and tem- 
‘ed with mature wisdom. 
Jur search for longevity has borne 
it. Today, through the offices of 
snce, medicine and advanced tech- 


by Kenneth Kerr 


nology, we have increased man’s life 
span. Now we are even applying our 
knowledge to seek new goals of longer 
life. While we have achieved a certain 
victory in our war for longer life this 
victory is not always sweet. We are 
suddenly confronted by a problem 
never before encountered by man. It 
may be stated simply. Now that we 
have old age, what can we do with it? 

It is now apparent that added years 
are not the blessing that man has hoped 
they might be. Today we have created 
a new group of men and women, over 
age 65, who live in a world totally un- 
prepared for them. They have reached 
an impasse wherbey they are no longer 
able to cope with the demands of mod- 
etn life. There are 17,000,000 persons 
in this “over 65” category, and the 
majority of them are beset by the woes 
of old age rather than blessed with the 
joys of life. 

It is not difficult to define their prob- 
lems, but it is hard to awaken others to 
the realization of their situation. Those 
who must cope with the problems are 
normally young in years and experi- 
ence, and have no comprehension of a 
life that to them is unreal. It is a life 
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away off there in the future. Perhaps 
the best way to spell out the dilemma 
of aging is to look at some of the peo- 
ple who are living it. 


Mr. and Mrs. White have been to- 
gether over 40 years. He is 68 years 
old, she is 66. They have raised a fine 
family of 4 sons, all of whom have 
long since left home. The past few 
years have been pleasant ones. They 
have had the same interests and work 
well together. They are active in a 
variety of mutual pursuits and have 
been able to enjoy life together. 


Mr. White has had the same em- 
ployer for 30 years. He likes his work, 
is able, and is respected in his position. 
While life was a struggle during the 
early years, Mr. White has always pro- 
vided amply for his family. 


Suddenly, life comes crashing down 
around the Whites! His employer's 
policy is to retire employees at age 65. 
The rule was bent slightly for Mr. 
White, who is now 68, but time has 
caught up and even he must go. 


Mr. White must now put the brakes 
on his and his wife’s lives. Too old to 
be hired elsewhere, for the first time 
in his life he has nothing to do. Social 
Security payments are modest. His pen- 
sion plan, while adequate 30 years ago, 
has been slashed by inflation and high 
living costs. The Whites have a home 
—yes. They have funds to provide for 
food and clothing—yes. (Here they 
have more than do many others.) After 
the payments for these essentials have 
exhausted their funds, they find that 
there is nothing left for anything else. 
Life has been reduced to eating and 
sleeping. The comforts and extras 
which we all deem so necessary today 
are no longer available. One sickness 
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can, and probably will, deplete thei 
assets. 
We'll boil the Whites down anc 
simmer their problems: 
1. They are faced with finan- 
cial difficulty. . 
2. Their future is uncertain. 


3. They are faced with bore- 
dom due to lack of activity 
for they have suffered a loss 
of satisfying status in life. 


We can come back to look at these 
problems later. First, we should visi 
another person suffering from the 

“growing pains” of later life. 

Mrs. Green has achieved 93 years 
Her husband died a few years ago. Al 
though in relatively good health, Mrs 
Green could not maintain her ow 
home and was forced to live elsewher 

In’ her case “elsewhere” meant t 
live with either of two sons. Son “A 
has a demanding job and a demandin 
family, and feels that he has no roo 
for his mother. Son ‘‘B’’, while relu 
tant, agrees to take his mother into h 
home. From the first the situation is 
poor one. Mrs. Green had been ind 
pendent for most of her life and a 
customed to maintaining her ow 
home. Living with others, under thet 
control and guidance, is a new and t 
ing experience. Her son has a temper 
ment not suited for dealing with som 
one 93 years old. He and his wife f 
a constant strain. Having adopted 
pattern for living they refuse to adju 
to Mrs. Green’s demands upon the 

This situation finally erupts to 
point of violence. Mrs. Green is for 
bly evicted. She is sent out in the mi 
dle of the night to face the bleak co 
of a winter snowstorm. She wande 
through city streets alone and confuse 


Finally discovered by a policeman 
irs. Green is taken to a public welfare 
elter. She resides there today—alone 
id broken-hearted; faced with doubt 
id despair. 

Tt isn’t too difficult to sift Mrs. 

reen’s problem: 

1. She is faced with loneliness. 

2. She is faced with an uncer- 
tain future. 

3. She is unloved and without 
Opportunity to express love 
to others. 

4. She has no satisfactory status 
in life. 

Another case that can help evaluate 

e plight of the aged concerns Mr. 

ray. 


Mr. Gray, a widower, has lived al- 
ternately in the home of his son and 
his niece. Now, at 80, it is apparent 
that he is in need of additional care and 
attention. His hearing is impaired. He 
is unable to walk without help. Eating 
and daily habits have now become 
laborious and require the constant 
vigilance of Mr. Gray’s family. 

Council between son and niece is 
held and the decision to find a new 
home for ‘Pop’ is made. At first Mr. 
Gray is reluctant, but a new awareness 
dawns. His family feels that he is a 
burden. They no longer want him. 

A lovely “Old Folks’ Home’’ is will- 
ing to receive Mr. Gray, and he soon 
goes to live with others in a similar 
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Kathe Kollwitz—from a private collection, Hamburg 
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situation. Here he receives care and 
attention. This is a solution to a prob- 
lem, but in the days that follow Mr. 
Gray remains alone in a strange world, 
neglected by family and friends. 

A stranger occasionally stops to chat 
and he eagerly grasps for friendship. 
He was heard to remark, ‘You are my 
only visitor. I thought I had lost your 
friendship when you didn’t come yes- 
terday. My son is very busy and can’t 
get here, but I understand..... 

Here again is a person faced with 
certain problems: 

1. Loneliness. 

2. Increased infirmity. 

3. He is unloved and has no 

opportunity to express love. 

4. He is faced with a lack of 

activity. 

5. He has lost status in life. 

These are not isolated cases. We 
realize that they have become a general 
rule with the majority of oldsters. 
While there are some “Mr. Clean- 
living’’ types; and some “Mr. and Mrs. 
Dove” types; while there is a segment 
of the aged now enjoying the years of 
retirement; the fact remains that many 
more are not. 

If you scan the three cases illustrated 
above you will note remarkable simi- 
larities. All of these people have been 
relegated to obscurity. Unloved, un- 
wanted, useless, these lonely men and 
women have fear of but one loss. Not 
the loss of money, food, or shelter, but 
loss of human understanding and love. 

It is no longer proper for us to point 
a finger of shame at others. This prob- 
lem has now become the responsibility 
of each one of us. Whether we be 
young or old, whether we now face 
similar situations or look forward to 
them in the future, we cannot ignore 
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the truth. Each of us must take a ney 
look at the problems incidental 
aging. 
Today it is old fashioned to “Hono 
Thy Father and Mother.” but it 
modern to state, “I didn’t ask to 
born.”” What a strange paradox! 
very people who have helped to ré 
search to prolong life might very we 
find this longevity a curse rather that 
a blessing. We have failed the me 
and women who have worked to giv 
us many of the comforts we enjd 
today. 
With clearer vision we could de 
velop the kind of responsibility neede 
to utilize this wealth of skill and e 
perience; we could create an atmo 
phere of respect and social acceptanct 
and we could stop stripping these me 
and women of their sense of digni 
We must develop opportunities to giy 
them what other human beings wan 
love and respect, longer lives, useft 
lives, and an easy honorable end. 


For discussion background outline the th 
‘case studies’ presented in the article. List on 
blackboard the different problems each face 
What programs does your church provide 
its members who are over 65? Do most member 
of the congregation leave these ‘old people 
to the pastor? What constructive projects ca 
ee suggest to undertake to serve Christ 
elping these people? (LLA’s new GUIDE 
SERVICE PROJECTS can help. 15¢ from LL 
What will your parents do when they reac 
retirement age? Are grandparents often 
cause for family concern and problems? Wh 
What could your 
parents do, if they 


saonel Bu they yee realistic help.) W' 
changes do you think should be made in © 


seems to ‘idolize’ youth and youthfulness? 


. . . another opinion on 
| the Youth Budget 


JUST 
TURN 
IN 
THE 
BILL yee: 


cH OW do you pay for these activities your league has?” asked Carl 
as he looked around the recreation room of The First Lutheran 
Church. It was the monthly canteen night and the room was filled with 
teen-agers dancing, playing ping-pong, shuffleboard and other games. As 
usual, they had brought guests and invited the leaguers from neighbor- 
ing Trinity Church. 

“You don’t sell any tickets or ask for any donations,” he continued. 
“We never hear about any chili suppers or car-washing drives. Who's sup- 
porting you?” 

“We just turn in the bill,” answered Walt, league president, “And 
the church pays.” 

“Everything? Just like that?” 
| “Well, almost. On our regular meeting nights we usually take turns 
bringing refreshments, but once in awhile the pastor just opens the coke 
machine with the key and it’s ‘on the house’.” 

“You have a banquet coming up for the confirmation class, I see by 
the bulletin board. What about that?” 

“The advisors and mothers do most of the cooking, of course, and 
some of them donate some of the food. But for the meat and dessert 
and milk and stuff like that, we just turn in the bill, and the church 
treasurer writes the check.” 

“But how do you get away with that?” Carl obviously couldn’t be- 
lieve his ears. 

Walt was looking around for assistance in answering the question 
and finally spotted his pastor. “Well, Carl, all I really know is that the 
church budget has $500 in it for youth work for the year, plus the salary 
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of our part-time youth director. Here’s Pastor Hurg. He can explain it 
better than I.” 

“Just a minute,” urged Carl. “I want to get our advisors to hear 
this... . There they are—Hey, Mr. and Mrs. Keanis!” 

“What's all this, Walt?’ his pastor wondered. “If we're going to 
have a serious discussion perhaps we'd better slip into my office, away 
from all this racket!” 

As the Keanises joined the boys and Pastor Hurg in the office, Walt 
filled in the background, and the visiting advisors were immediately alert 
with questions of their own. 

“Why, isn’t that contrary to the whole idea of Luther League? Isn't 
it supposed to be an auxiliary of the church run by young people them- 
selves? Don’t you think they need the experience of planning and sup- 
porting their own program? Don’t you think that’s part of the trouble 


with young people today—they get too much given to them?’ The ques- — 


tions tumbled out from boii Mr. and Mrs. Keanis. 

“Wait a minute! Hold on!” Pastor Hurg protested. “One at a time. 
In fact, just let me explain how it all operates and how I feel about it. 
Then you can ask any questions you wish. 

“As Walt told you, we put $500 in the congregational budget for 
the year, marked simply, “Youth Work’. We also pay $60 a month for 
the nine months our part-time student youth director is with us. The 
$500 is not a limit, or a goal. If expenses run over that, no one will say 
anything—unless it is really excessive, of course—and they don’t have 
to spend that much either. It was a good round figure that seemed to 
cover all the probable expenses of a year’s program, with some extra 
for unusual activities. The director and I approve all expenditures. 

“There ate other areas beside the Luther League included in that. 
The students from the university have a monthly supper meeting, and 
we pick up the tab for any costs over their free-will offering. 

“We pay for a subg pect to LUTHER LIFE for each young per- 
son in the congregation, whether they attend league or not. Parties and 
special outings for the children’s and youth choirs are charged to this 
account. 

“Furnishings and materials for the youth lounge, athletic equipment, 
and similar general items are considered part of the youth program and 
paid for by the congregational treasurer out of the Current Expense budget. 

“This means that everyone has a part in the youth work, and adults 
are more likely to take an interest in it because of that. 

“It also means that the young people realize they are a part of the 
whole church, one area of its work, mot just an organization to them- 
selves. We find that they have a greater sense of responsibility about 
the expenses of the program. We push the idea of giving a regular 
proportion of their income to the total work of the church. 


“Our finance committee would rather they learn to give their major 
offerings to the church, than to try to split up what they have for three 
or four activities. 

“We do receive offerings at special league meetings, as part of the 
devotional services. These funds are used for extra offerings to Lutheran 
World Action and similar causes, and unusual items they feel they need. 
There is no hard and fast rule as to what comes from their offerings and 
what is charged to the budget.” 

“What about apportionment to the Synod and LLA?” Carl wanted 
to know. 

“Just like I told you,” replied Walt, “we turn in the bill. The church 

ays. 
: “Yes,” laughed Pastor Hurg, “but if you don’t stop talking that 
way, Walt, you'll give these folks the wrong impression. I’ve been tell- 
ing them it gives you leaguers a sense of responsibility, and you sound 
as though the whole thing was just a smooth deal for you. I know you 
better than that, but why don’t you be serious for a moment and tell 
them how you really feel about it?” 

“Well,” the twinkle was still there, but Walt’s voice was serious 
as he thoughtfully commented, “it’s like the pastor said, this way, we 
know the church is interested in us, and that helps a lot. I’ve learned to 
give more in my regular offering envelopes, and now I read the monthly 
treasurer's report in the parish paper. $500 sounds like a lot of money 
at first, but we see where it goes and we know the church has a lot of 
other needs too. You see, our Sunday School and other educational ex- 
penses are handled the same way, and we've had discussions in league 
to keep us up-to-date on the total program of the church. 

“I can see some disadvantages, but I think it has made a more in- 
terested church member out of me.” 

“Thank you, Walt,” concluded Pastor Hurg. “You couldn't have 
said it better if I’d written it myself. Any questions, Mr. and Mrs. 
Keanis ?” 

“Yes, we have questions,” he said slowly, “‘but they’re mostly about 
now to convince our congregation that we ought to try the same plan! 
But for now, thanks a lot, and I think we'd better get back out to that 
party before all the refreshments are gone.” ears 


LLA welcomes comments of leaguers, pastors and ad- 


visors on the subject of league financing. Another differing 


opinion is expressed in this issue beginning on page 38. 
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Ho” many times have you seen front-page headlines telling of jazz : 
musicians convicted of using narcotics—of jazz musicians arrested — 
for “disturbing the peace’—of jazz musicians in all sorts of degrading 
situations? Have you swallowed whole all those stories and developed 
a pietistic, head-shaking, “tsk, tsk, tsk” attitude? Even worse, have you 
decided that these people are too far gone to be helped, or that they would 
probably reject any help offered them? | 
In New York, headquarters for jazz musicians, the Church is think- 
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ing positively about this problem. The Rev. John G. Gensel, whose 
church, Advent Lutheran at 93rd and Broadway, is a melting pot in 
miniature (Puerto Ricans, Orientals, and Negroes are among his parish- 
ioners), is convinced that a pastoral ministry should be established in 
this field. He maintains that the Church should keep a finger on the 
pulse of jazz—that its artists, in their creativity and ability, have so much 
to give to us on a modern cultural level. We have the Gospel of Christ 
to bring to them. A ministry established on such a sharing basis would 
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be a wonderful thing. 

There have been several official meetings to explore the possibility and 
there will doubtless be many more. It’s a large problem, but, as with all large 
problems, something can be done about it if enough people take a deep, sin- 
cere interest. One of these people is Mrs. Ruth Ellington James, Duke Elling- 
ton’s sister, who is a frequent worshipper at Advent. Another is a psychiatrist, 
Dr. Luther Cloud, who has told Pastor Gensel that ministers can do a great 
deal to help by going to the musicians, not waiting for them to come for help. 

: 

Wee are jazz musicians really like? Father Norman O'Connor, a priest 
in Boston who loves good jazz, as does Pastor Gensel, and who is carry- 

ing on his own ministry to them, has been quoted as follows: “Musicians, as 
most artists, are the subjects of much talk, rumor, prejudice, and wonderment. 

“Musicians get married, have children, buy homes, take part in community 
affairs when they can... they are of all nationalities and faiths, and they 
donate huge hunks of time and talent to Protestant churches, Catholic char- 
ities, and Jewish appeals. 

“They are short, tall, fat, skinny, good-looking, mediocre-looking, well 
educated, not so well-educated, financially comfortable, and not so financially 
comfortable. 

“They worry about dental bills for their children, sons who drive too fast, 
daughters growing up whom they can’t quite understand, and wives who 
sometimes nag too much. : 

“Musicians, as newspaper men and doctors and lawyers and salesmen, hang 
together and they develop a language that includes words and expressions an 
outsider can’t understand. : 

“The real problem is that most of us can’t appreciate and accept the per- 
son who just wants to make music. There are men in the world who enjoy 
melody and harmony, all day long, and they think about it as they walk the 
streets, ride the subway, and as they eat, and they want to put this into the 
form of music. 

‘Musicians, as artists, are sometimes petulant and petty or become snob- 
bish and high-toned. When this happens, they are not being true to their art, 
and they aren’t being true to their own human nature.” 

Besides those often erroneous headlines, one of the factors that causes 
people to shy away from jazz and its proponents is its peculiar occupational 
hazards. There are, of course, occupational hazards in every business or pro- 
fession. The ones connected with jazz are just different enough to make us 
suspicious and even repelled until we understand them. 

Hero worship is a very real occupational hazard in jazz. Young people 
are quite susceptible to the “‘glamour’” and glitter attendant on the stars of 
all forms of show business and the sports world (although there are those who 
insist that baseball is a form of show business rather than a sport). When a 
young person is attracted to the jazz field, and to one musician in particular, 
he tends to imitate that one in every respect possible—dress, mannerisms, voice, 
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playing style, and, unfortun- 
ately, vices. The late Charlie 
Parker is a perfect example of 
an object of hero worship. 
“Bird”, as he was called, was 
so idolized by so many fledg- 
ling alto sax players that the 
thing was carried to ridicu- 
lous lengths. The young men 
completely lost their own 
identities, and as they had 
only pale imitations of Bird’s 
immense talent, they couldn’t 
get work. 

Yes, the word “vices” 
was used back there. And one 
f them was, and is, dope addiction, the worst occupational hazard. Millions of 
vords have been written in books and in jazz periodicals about the relationship 
etween jazz and narcotics. Some have exaggerated to the point of falsification 
f the facts. Others have tried to brush off the whole problem as though it 
idn’t actually exist. It does exist. 

There is a paperback book put out by Ballantine Books and entitled, “The 
azz Word’, by Cerulli, Korall, and Nasatir. It contains the best article, in 
ur opinion, that was ever written on the subject, ‘Skyhook: Narcotics and 
azz’ by Gary Kramer. As the preface to the article states, ‘‘ ‘Skyhook’ contains 
© sure-fire answer or remedy for The Problem. But, it does bring into sharp 
ocus some of the roots of The Problem, and illuminates some of the areas 
> be explored in reaching its solution.” 

To start quoting from the article itself would be to include the whole 
rticle, it is so well written, so we shall settle for just one pertinent quote: 
This is, after all, a national {italics theirs—B. Bean} problem that affects all 
ge, economic, social and professional groups to some degree. Current informa- 
on indicates that the jazz musician group is not the only highly addicted pro- 
essional category (the medical profession, for example, shows a comparatively 
igh addiction statistic)—but because musicians live in the public eye and 
ave a special appeal to young people, they have a special problem in this 
onnection.”” 

About jazz and beatniks: This is another example of unfounded sensa- 
onalism in reporting, ie. “beatniks are weird; jazz musicians are weird; 
ierefore, beatniks and jazz go together’. Beatniks seem to have their own 
hilosophy of “reverse exhibitionism’, for want of a better term. They want 
> be left alone, but they want everyone to know they want to be left alone. 
‘they are not interested in good jazz for three reasons. 1) Too many normal 
eople like it. 2) It costs money to go to a club or a concert where a good 
roup is appearing, and beatniks are consistently broke. 3) The club owners 
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frown on beatnik patronage because their club policies discourage sloppines 
in dress and ultra-Bohemianism in behavior. 


Be are wondered at just as much by musicians as they are by the 
rest of us. Good musicians have played for Jazz- poetry sessions in beat 
nik hangouts, but to them it was simply a ‘‘gig’”—a job of work—and the 
thought the whole thing was pretty funny. Beatniks are another of jazz’s oc 
cupational hazards. 

In the*past several years there has been a very healthy trend away fro 
the dim, smoky, no-minors-allowed clubs to the concert halls, colleges, an¢ 
even baseball fields (there was a jazz concert at Connie Mack Stadium in Phila 
delphia last fall). Here is where young people may go to hear some of thé 
very best jazz in the country. And they should go. Jazz is the only origina 
American art form and ought to be encouraged as such. It is heartbreaking t 
learn of the enthusiastic acceptance of jazz and its musicians in Europe, if 
contrast to the apathy and misunderstanding they receive over here—a trué 
case of “a prophet is without honor in his own country”. Anti-Americans if 
Europe use this as propaganda, just as they used the Little Rock crisis and eve 
other publicized case of racial trouble. Is it any wonder that musicians becomé 
embittered by this lack of acceptance by their own people? 


And what can young people all over the country, not just in the large 
cities, do about all this? First of all, they can take a hopeful attitude instead 
of a defeatist one. Second, they can begin listening to jazz to see what all th 
fuss is about. 

At this point, the temptation to go into a whole book-length dissertation 
on what jazz is and why it should be appreciated is almost overwhelming. Wi 
can’t do that, but we can strongly recommend several fine introductions to the 
subject. 

Dr. Marshall Stearns, another good friend of Pastor Gensel’s has written 
a very well-documented and entertaining book called, “The Story of Jazz” 
There is an LP record on the market, “A Child’s Introduction to Jazz”, which 
is just that, but which, in spite of being fairly basic and one-syllable, would be 
a good way to become acquainted with jazz’s fascinating history. 

Perhaps some of you saw a TV show a few years ago, “What Is Jazz?” 
narrated by Leonard Bernstein. It was a masterpiece of simple explanation an¢ 
has been put on an LP. This would be a perfect introduction to jazz. It com 
bines education and entertainment without either going over anyone’s head o; 

“talking down” to them. 
We come now to jazz in a Church, as part of the liturgy. Some are 
“fer” it and some are “agin” it. ‘The Worship Notebook’ section of “The 
Lutheran” of March 16th is heen to this question. Dr. Brown has written 
a wonderful pro-and-con article about it. This, by the way, would make af 
extremely good Luther League Wie There are available several recording 
of jazz liturgical music that could be played, to be followed by discussion. 
Whether or not we approve of jazz as part of the worship service, wé 
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ust not lose sight of the fact that it is a field in which little or nothing has 
sen done so far to offer sympathy and understanding to its people. 
The Church must represent a helping hand—not a pointing finger. 


— 


There are several suggestions for group discussion and personal reading in the article 
elf. Ask your school or public librarian for a list of books on jazz written for young 
ople, add to them the books mentioned in the article, and make up a bibliography for 
sur leaguers’ summer reading. Plan to have one or two leaguers review Marshall Stearns’ 
he Story of Jazz’ for a league program. After the review play one of the records sug- 
sted above, Leonard Bernstein on jazz is very good. A separate program of listening and 
scussion could follow this ‘introductory’ topic and could include the “Twentieth Century 
Ik Mass”, a jazz setting of the liturgy. This may be a bit of a shock to some leaguers, 
't it is well worth listening to and discussing. (Perhaps your organist or pastor is inter- 
ted in jazz and could help guide the discussion.) Dr. Brown’s comments in the “Worship 
>tebook”” of March 16th may be of some help to you. Two programs, one ‘introductory’, 
2 other on the specific subject of jazz in the Church would be very effective. Discuss: What 
the mission of the Church to the Jazz Musician? How can we carry out this mission? Close 
ur meetings with devotions, using the filmstrip, “This Sustaining Bread” (available from 
ligious Films Library, 17 Park Place, New York City.) 


d you jazz fans 
sntify the music on 

s. 32-33? It’s from 

> “King Porter Stomp” 
Ferd “Jelly Roll” 
rton. © 1924 by 

Irose Music Corp. 
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AN OPEN QUESTION 


by Robert Beckstrom 
there are two sides to this Youth Budget 


A’ pastor of a salary-aid mission and as former student intern in a a 
congregation, I have been involved in operating a youth program unde 
two extremes in terms of number of people and amount of budget. 

The large congregation operates its youth program under a ‘“Youth Budget.’ 
The congregational budget allows more than $500 annually for youth work 
in the congregation. From this amount is paid the synodical Luther League ap 
portionment, a share of the cost of buses to take youth to camp and conve 
tions, and scholarships to conventions. The youth program is under the super 
vision of a ‘Youth Committee’ appointed by the Church Council. Th 
committee works in cooperation with the student intern who guides the week 
youth activities. Expenditures from the Youth Budget are controlled by the 
Church Council through the Youth Committee. The young people have a voic 
in the expenditure of these funds through their representation of the Youth 
Committee. They are encouraged to make one “total offering’ for the work 
of the church through their regular church envelopes. No offerings are ré 
ceived at Luther League meetings. Social events are financed on a “‘share thi 
cost”” basis. 

The “Youth Budget’’ setup has advantages for this congregation: 

1. Full payment of synodical league apportionment is guaranteed each 


ear. 
: 2. Adequate funds are available to help finance the cost of large n 
bers of young people attending camp and conventions. 

3. The frivolous attitude that often arises among young people whef 
placing their offerings on the plate at league meetings is eliminated. Thet 
is no longer an opportunity for the “Look, tee hee, I've got only a penny f 
the offering” attitude that often manifests itself at league meetings. 

But the “Youth Budget” arrangement has its disadvantages also: 

1. Responsibility for the payment of synodical league apportionment 
taken from the young people. They know that, no matter how little they givé 
through their church envelopes, apportionment will be paid in full and the 
league will appear in a good light. 

2. Young people apparently do not increase their church offerings t 
compensate for the cost of their program being included in the church budge 
In other words, “unified giving’ apparently has lessened, not increased, thi 
total amount young people give to the church. (I mest the giving of 28 
active leaguers in the large congregation with that of 14 active leaguers if 
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e mission. The average annual offering in the large congregation was $8.71. 

the mission it was $15.04. In addition to the $15.04 per young person in 
€ mission, $3.00 for each one was paid on synodical apportionment from 
igue offerings). 

3. Although an effort is made to educate the young people in Christian 
-wardship of money, this important matter is easily overlooked because there 
not the urgency of “we've got to pay our apportionment.” 

4. Instead of teaching the young people the proper attitude toward of- 
rings at league meetings—that all offerings in the church are an act of wor- 
ip—the problem is sidestepped by eliminating league offerings. 

Our mission congregation is still on the system of separate offerings for 
ther League and for church worship services. For church offerings all youth 
the congregation, and children, too, make a pledge toward the total budget 
the congregation. They make this offering each Sunday through their en- 
lopes. Officers of the Luther League are on the congregational stewardship 
mmittee and thereby help frame the church budget which they support. 

Offerings are also received at each Luther League meeting. Luther League 
erings go to pay synodical league apportionment. Social events are financed 

a “share the cost’’ basis. When exceptional expenses arise, like sending a 
legate to the LLA convention, the congregation helps out. (In convention 
irs an amount is included for this item in the church budget). 

I have not yet heard a Luther Leaguer complain about making an offering 
Luther League meetings in addition to his regular offerings to the church 
dget. Leaguers know that they have a personal obligation to support the 
tk of the Luther League of Iowa and the Luther League of America in 
dition to supporting the church budget. 

It is important that our youth remain an auxiliary of the church—that 
-y do not become a “‘department’” of the church. If they are to retain the 
edom of an auxiliary, they must retain the responsibility of supporting 
ir Own program. For the congregation to grant scholarships and provide 
nsportation for camp and conventions is one thing (and personally I am 
favor of this). But for the congregation to underwrite the total cost of 
: youth program is another thing (and I’m not in favor of this). 

Maintaining the system of separate Luther League offerings retains, of 
use, the problem of raising enough money in the congregational league each 
£ to pay apportionment. It also retains the problems of irreverence during 
erings periods at league meetings. But I am convinced that, by having to 
»e with these problems, our young people grow in their Christian faith and 
their understanding of the work of the church. 

As far as I am concerned, the matter of a “Youth Budget’’ is still an 
*n question. In seeking to come to a conclusion, we need to ask ourselves 

most searching questions about all aspects of the Christian stewardship of 
ney. And we need to question our motivations, too. Are we trying to teach 
ter stewardship, or are we sometimes merely looking for a guarantee that 
oortionment will be paid in full? a 
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. . . the quiet “sit-in” movement is forcing 
many adults to reappraise the 
concerns of youth 


st wrens epee 


ovr 
BUY AT 
WOOLWORTH — 


In the South, .students—Negro and white—are sitting in at lunch — 
counters, quietly demanding Woolworth serve all—regardless of color. ee 


THESE STUDENTS” FACE, “i 


Mass arrests... Exorbitant fines . . . Expulsion threats from school . a 
Sometimes ‘cnives’ hammers, bats bra ndished by racist hoodlums.. :. x 


wil ¥ 00 THESE STUDENTS” DO "IT? 
Segregation robs the Negro-of equal economic opportunity, political 
sdvancement, eqaal justice—and dignity as a human being. Segregation — 
rehs Amevica of stature before the world. Segregation enforced by 
southern Woolwdrth is. part of this evil. 


Segregated * spating is NOT required by state law. Where local Lei exiat, 
they ane ubvious!y unconstitutional, I minutes, Woolworth management ‘ 
= ¢en direct its Southern stores to serve everyone: 


MAKE -WOGLWORTH SERVE : 
This Wochvorth stere is controlled by the national chain. Every dime 
spent here veinferces the chain's policy of racial segregation. DONT 
a ACK SOUTHERS SEG REG ATION WITH YOUR MONEY! . 


DON'T BUY AT WOOLWORTH 
JOIN CORE’S PICKET LINES, Ask all other people of goodie not to 
shop jimerow, 


A handbill 3 ip 


in front of ’ KE Par Row, Now York 38, ; ‘ 
B : A ee Conte rot 
Woolworth store in 


New York City 
on April 30... 
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HE SIT-IN DEMONSTRATIONS: 


VIEW FROM DURHAM, N. C. 


yy Carl R. Hickey 


Des generation has been called “the silent’? and “cau- 
tious” because of our inability to affirm a faith in any 
f the well known causes such as abolition of capital punish- 
rent and nuclear preparation in war, etc. We have also been 
alled “‘beat’’ because some of us see the utter futility of life 
1 the face of devastation and death. But the quiet ‘‘sit-in” 
10vement is forcing both our elders and our peers to reap- 
raise the concerns of the college and high school students. 
‘his protest movement on the part of Negro and white stu- 
ents against segregated lunch counters, of course, also in- 
olves many more issues than the status of the college and 
igh school student; for a fair understanding of the protest 
ne must seek to understand the New South and the New 
church. 

What is a “sit-in?” A “sit-in” in Durham, North Caro- 
ina, on February 10th, consisted of a group of Negro stu- 
ents from North Carolina College (state supported institu- 
ion for Negroes in this city) and white students from Duke 
Jniversity who entered Woolworth’s store when it opened, 
ook their seats, and politely asked for coffee. The immediate 
ject of these students was to obtain the right to eat in es- 
ablishments that invite the public to patronize the entire 
tore which, nevertheless, discriminate against Negroes in 
ertain parts of the store, 7.e., the lunch counters. The ultt- 
nate goal of the protesters was, and remains, to abolish the 
econd-class citizenship of the Negro. and hence to end the 
rremediable damage to the Negro’s sense of individual worth 
ind dignity. 

The “‘sit-in’s’’ began in Greensboro, N. C., on the first of 
february. In just two weeks, they spread to seven cities in 
North Carolina. The momentum increased when college stu- 
lents, mostly Negro, protested in Tennessee, Florida, Vir- 
xinia, West Virginia, Georgia, and South Carolina—through- 
mut most of the South. “Why are the Negroes taking such 
ctive measures now when they have endured such disrespect 
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since the Reconstruction Era ended in 
1877?” The growing Negro middle 
class has increased its economic and 
political power; The N.A.A.C.P. has 
given the Negro the needed leader- 
ship; America has become foreign- 
policy-conscious and realizes two basic 
realities: that Soviet Russia is exploit- 
ing the, racial tension in the U. S. to 
gain support of “neutral powers,” and 
that these neutral powers are primarily 
a color and culture other than white 
and western. These are some of the 
basic reasons that explain the push by 
the Negroes that led to the Brown 
Decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in 1954 to integrate the schools and 
which are the background for the pres- 
ent Civil Rights bill in Congress. 

These events in our history, how- 
ever, do not explain why the tradi- 
tionally lethargic students are the ini- 
tiators of this protest in the one-hun- 
dredth year since the inception of the 
Civil War. Part of the answer might 
be in the fact that it is while at col- 
lege that students feel most free, es- 
pecially if they are away from home. 
Many of them are studying what true 
democracy can and should be. Other 
elements for social reform are present 
also—proven leaders such as Martin 
Luther King, whose ideas and methods 
has worked effectively, have imbued 
the Negro with the confidence that 
changes can be made. With the sup- 
port and encouragement given by Ne- 
gro, and some white, churches, which 
add religious significance to the cause, 
the students have acted. 

The role of the Church is a vital 
one in this protest, and many of the 
adult and student leaders are Chris- 
tians. Last August the Ecumenical 
Conference convened at Athens, Ohio. 
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Five thousand interdenominational, in- 
terracial students, half foreign and 
half American, met in the Name of 
Jesus Christ. The students were con- 
fronted with the fact that if the 
Church is to be the frve Church in the 
Mid-Twentieth Century, it must be on 
the front lines of this fight, meeting 
the problem of racial tension. 

One of the leaders of the Confer. 
ence who demanded the reconciliation 
of the broken Church was James Law. 
son. (Jim was later arrested and ex. 
pelled from Vanderbilt Divinity 
School for teaching Negroes non-vio 
lent methods of protest.) The Presi 
dent of the Conference was Bola Ige 
a Nigerian student, who has spoker 
on many campuses in many cities. A 
Durham, N. C., Rev. Doug Moor 
(pastor of a Negro church on th 
perimeter of North Carolina College) 
was Mr. Ige’s host; Doug Moore als« 
was one of the key men in the “‘sit 
in’ in Durham, and he later was thi 
one who was mainly responsible fo 
bringing Rev. Martin Luther King t 
Durham. (King’s role in the Mont 
gomery, Alabama, bid for bus ridin; 
privilege as an organizer and as leade 
of non-violence is well known.) Rev 
King asked the Negroes in Durhan 
to refrain from all manner of ani 


RRR EAD DARL AD ARR ARAARARSS 
GIRLS WHO SEEK 


ORIGINALITY 
Attend 
MARION COLLEGE 
for Women 


Write: John H. Fray, D.D., Pres., 
Marion, Va. 


The writer of this article is a white student 


at Duke 


University. His home is in the 


South. He was arrested in the first rush of 
demonstrations helping the sit-ins. 


osity but to cease patronizing such 
pres that discriminated against Ne- 
oes at lunch counters. Other re- 
rious organizations, such as the Na- 
yal Student Christian Federation 
id the Y.M.C.A., are serving as 
caring houses for information and 
nce serve the vital function of keep- 
g communications open to all inter- 
ted groups and individuals. 
The churches and religious groups, 
ywever, are not the only ones sup- 
ying leadership and aid. The 
A.A.C.P. is bearing the financial 
id legal burden of defending the 
indreds of white and Negro stu- 
‘nts who have been arrested and 
iled. 
Yet it would be a great misrepre- 
ntation if this movement appeared 
involve only institutions that of- 
n seem remote and impersonal. The 
tion taken by individuals has been 
urageous and sacrificial. A middle- 
ed Durham Negro lawyer, whose 
sire to be a lawyer began at age 
relve when a white policeman 
qacked him for no apparent reason, 
is been threatened with death. Eight 
idents in South Carolina have inter- 
pted, and perhaps sacrificed com- 
etely, their educational opportunity 
' choosing to serve two months in 
il for protesting. Students in Mont- 
ymery, Alabama, and in Nashville, 
ennessee, have been beaten, cursed, 
ined with cigarettes, spat upon—all 
ithin the sight of police officers who 
iled to arrest the attackers. 


[Psa the obstacles to the pro- 
tests, the ‘“‘sit-in’s’ have made 
some considerable inroads into the old 
customs. In the moderate town of 
Durham, N. C., the three major chain 
stores, Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, and 
Walgreen’s, have entered into negoti- 
ations with the protestors through the 
Mayor's Committee on Human Rela- 
tions. Some of these stores have al- 
ready authorized the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee to negotiate with their national 
office with the recommendation that 
the lunch counters be integrated. In 
several cities Negroes have been served 
with whites with no problem at all. 
In Galveston, Texas, five of the six 
major stores integrated their lunch 
counters. The many arrests have af- 
forded an opportunity for a decision 
in a “test case” that would terminate 
segregation in public libraries and in 
shopping centers that invite the en- 
tire public to use their facilities. 

It is quite difficult to foresee where 
these protests will lead the various 
communities in our nation. The “‘sit- 
in’s’” have closed lunch counters for 
the most part and now most of the 
students are picketing. Fellow students 
throughout the country have joined in 
sympathy pickets on the Northern and 
Western branches of these chain 
stores, giving needed psychological 
and practical aid to their Southern 
colleagues. The actions of students at 
such schools as Harvard, Yale, Smith, 
Brown, and Oberlin, make it difficult 
for opponents to dismiss the move- 
ment as a local Negro protest. 
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But there remain several problems 
for the students. When the regular 
sessions of schools close in June, will 
the summer school and high school 
students be able to carry on effec- 
tively? The high school students, who 
usually are bursting with energy and 
latent anxiety, have, under mature 
leadership, behaved remarkably well. 
There is no reason to believe that they 
will not continue to persevere. As one 
Negro student put it, ‘We have been 
tolerating abuse as long as we have 
lived; we certainly can endure the 
affronts incurred while acting to re- 
move the source of that abuse.” 


Fo their white friends the story 
is somewhat different. The ques- 
tion is, “Will they continue to sup- 
port similar movements in their own 
home town, if they are out-of-town 
students?”” One white co-ed who was 


In the North White 
High School students 
picket branches of 
stores that maintain 
segregationist 
policies in the 
South. Support for 
the Negro sit-in 
strikes has been 
widespread in 
schools and univer- 
sities throughout 
the country. 
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picketing exclaimed, “My God, what 
would my parents say if they knew I 
was doing this?’ But even without 
the support of the white students and 
adults the Negroes plan to continue. 
They know that time is in their favor, 
and they have everything to gain and 
not much to lose. 

To those who would aid them in 
this attempt to gain the dignity and 
respect guaranteed to all citizens by 
the Constitution of the U. S. and te 
all individuals by the Christian ethic 
of love, the students urge that there 
be inter-racial meetings in youth 
groups, or at least discussion about the 
movement. It is necessary that the 
broken body of Christ be integrated) 
made whole, once more—not for the 
sake of integration, but for the sake of 
a Christ who died for all men, Chris‘ 
who- came that all might have life 
more abundantly. 


HE SIT-IN DEMONSTRATIONS: 


ARE THEY CHRISTIAN? 


by Aubrey N. Brown, Ill 


serlin Students demonstrate in Cleveland (Oberlin College photo) 


On Saturday, March 4, ten white students 
*om our seminary joined Negro students and 
dults in their picket line protesting segre- 
‘ated lunch counters at a downtown depart- 
nent store. Nine of us were from the South. 
‘here was one girl. (There were also a Pres- 
yterian minister and a young working girl.) 
is we walked on the picket line that day, and as 
ost of us have continued to do so once a week, 
ve have been convinced that this is our 
ihristian duty. 
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Many people, however, do not believe that this picketing is at all Chris- 
tian. Within a few days the Seminary and those of us who had picketed began 
to receive a great deal of mail telling us so. Here is what one postcard said: 


Dear Students: 

First act of Segregation when the people after the flood 
“spoke one language’ God sent Angels and confounded their 
language. SEGREGATED them. Y ou and your other Students read 
Genesis 11th Chapter 1 to 9th verses inclusive. Then take a look 
at a World’s map and there you will find the best act of Segrega- 
tion known to man. Africa BLACKman, China, Japan, Mongolia, 
etc., YELLOW man, India DARKman and other Dark or Y ellow- 
man Countries. Then countries that had the Whiteman, all Seg- 
regated and only mixed by man interfering with God's work. 
Then find out about present Africans—Mau Mau and Kenya 
they segregated themselves and want nothing but Africans BLACK 
in Africa. Now your FOUR Students} of the Union Theological 
Seminary read Act 26—24 verse, maybe much learning doth make 


thee mad. 
An Old Christian 


We looked up the verse in Acts and found Festus saying to Paul, ‘Paul, you 
are mad; your great learning is turning you mad.” Then we happened to 
notice the next verse where Paul answers: “I am not mad, most excellent 
Festus, but I am speaking the sober truth.” 

Yet our picketing has not always been with a firm conviction, like Paul's, 
that what we are doing is right. We had not even considered picketing before 
the preceding Wednesday night, when about 150 students from our seminaty 
and from a sister school of Christian Education met in a crowded lounge. We 
were discussing the sit-ins and picketing with the students from Virginia 
Union University, a Baptist school for Negroes here. After an hour or so 
someone asked, ‘““What can we do?” 

They answered, “We want you to picket with us.” 

“But,” we asked them, “Is it Christian to picket? Would it really help 
the cause?” Would it lead to violence? Would it hurt our careers? Or out 
seminary? Or the Church?” 

We struggled with these questions for three more hours that night anc 
for the two days before we joined the picket line, we have continued to de 
so ever since. Some have been answered. Some have not. 

Across the South the demonstrations against segregation have, of course. 
taken many different forms. Here in Richmond there were sit-ins for several 


+The Sunday paper reported our picketing with the heading, “Four Students From 
UTS Join Picket Line at Downtown Store.” The story went on to say that “others’ 


joined them later. 
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ays until 34 Negro students were arrested for trespassing* at Thalhimers, 
large downtown department store. As the trials of these students started on 
1eit way up through the courts—perhaps to the United States Supreme Court 
-Negro students and adults began to picket Thalhimers. Their signs read: 


CUSTOMERS’ DOLLARS ARE NEITHER BLACK NOR WHITE 
KHRUSHCHEV CAN EAT HERE—WE CAN’T 

DIGNITY, DECENCY, DEMOCRACY 

DON’T BUY AT JIM CROW STORES 

VIRGINIA—THE CRADLE OF DEMOCRACY? 

TURN IN YOUR CHARGE-A-PLATE 

THE TIME TO ACT IS NOW 


halhimers was singled out because it had requested the arrests and also be- 
wuse it has had a large volume of Negro trade in the past. This, of course, 
lakes it the most effective point for a boycott. The picketing has continued 
rere for two months now. Negro adults have given the students much sup- 
ort and they seem to be gradually taking the lead in the movement. In the 
rst two weeks the city ministers’ association arranged talks between Negro 
aders and prominent business men, but these failed. At this point, though 
one of the leading stores have indicated any intention of changing policies, 
ie Negro community continues to have high hopes and it plans to carry on the 
rotest indefinitely. 


Va. laws allow a proprietor to serve Negroes if he likes. He has the choice of refusing 
‘rvice to anyone, and he may have them arrested if they refuse to leave when asked. 


Author Brown is the 

son of a Presbyterian 
Minister and was born and 
schooled in Richmond, Va., 
before spending four years 
at College (where for 

two years the Lutheran 
Church was right outside his 
window). He is a student at 
Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond. 
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In spite of the fact that the leading stores have not integrated their lund 
counters, there are a number of things that the demonstrations have achieved 
Some of these achievements have helped us to answer some of our questions 
The achievements are as follows: 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


Thus, though the primary goal of lunch counter integration has not y 
been achieved, the demonstrations here have had many important results, a 
we have been able to answer many of the questions that have bothered 
about the picketing. Some basic questions are still not easy to answer, howev 
Is it Christian to picket? Will picketing lead to the ultimate goals we see 
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At least five drug stores in Richmond have opened their lunch counter 
to all customers. 

Many Negroes have been stirred not to accept discrimination withou 
protest. Some have said, for instance, that they wonder why they eve 
patronized stores that treated them as inferior. This is highly important 
for unless men really want freedom and equality, they are not likel 
to gain it. 

It is now much harder for a white man to say that ‘‘what the Negr 
really wants is just to be with his own people.” As the picketing cor 
tinues week after week, some white people are gradually coming t 
realize that Negroes are not content with segregation. 

Negroes have probably lost the sympathy of some white citizens. Thi 
is unfortunate; but if this sympathy depends upon the Negro’s stay 
ing in his place and making no protest, it is probably not worth hay 
ing anyway. 

The participation of white students in the picketing has helped t 
keep this from becoming a black vs. white struggle. We have bee 
told that since we joined the movement, many Negroes have begun t 
question their underlying resentment, and sometimes hatred, towarc 
all white men. 

Yes, for the time being at least, our careers have been hurt. T 
of the students who have picketed lost summer preaching assignmen 
in nearby churches. 

Yes, the seminary has been hurt. Many people have written in sayi 
that they plan to make no more contributions and asking that the 
names be dropped from the mailing lists. Yet these small sacrific 
have not bothered us too much, for we know that freedom requir 
a price and that the way of the Christian is cross-bearing and sel 
sacrifice. In the long run, we believe, our picketing may be one of t 
best things that has ever happened to us and to our Seminary. 

No, there has been no violence. Police have been near the picket li 
with police dogs at all times. This result may even pave the way f 
peaceful acceptance of school integration when it comes here in 
next year Or so. 


hould we be willing to employ civil disobedience? And what support should 
ve request from our Northern friends ? 

Picketing in our situation is an act of economic coercion, force. This is 
ertainly not Christian. Yet we believe that it is our Christian duty to picket. 
his is because we believe it is even less Christian to support a businessman 
‘ho employs (police) force to maintain segregation. 

As for the ultimate goal, we know that love and brotherhood do not 
yme through force. Yet until the forcibly maintained barriers to contact be- 
veen men are removed there is no possibility at all for love and brother- 
ood. It seems that these barriers will never be removed without the aid of 
drce. But we hope that the force we are applying in picketing is a force within 
ve. We know that a victory on the picket line will be only the beginning 
f the task of reconciliation. 


We have not been called upon to disobey any laws or ordinances. In 
any times and places civil disobedience has been the only course open to 
hristians. Today, for instance, it is hard to see that there is any other course 
sen to Christians in South Africa. But I am not sure that this is the case 
ere in the South because the processes of democratic government have not 
-oken down completely. In fact, they help to hold in check the potential law- 
sssness of the Ku Klux Klan and the White Citizens’ Councils. I would not 
y that civil disobedience is wrong in the present situation. I believe, though, 
iat it is not wise. But a further question remains whether the sit-ins, in fact, 
‘e a form of civil disobedience. I believe that in actuality they are not. Rather 
ian persistent defiance of unjust laws, the sit-ins have turned out to be fest 
wes for the purpose of determining what the law is. 


CARTHAGE 
COLLEGE 
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“ADVANCING MANKIND 
THROUGH CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION” 


What leaguers can do 


Finally, what kind of support can Northern students give? The support 
that has come already has been a great encouragement, but the road ahead 
is a long one. 1) Money is needed for legal action, for scholarships for ex- 
pelled students, and for the costs of operating a long time protest. 2) Per- 
sonal letters of encouragement are a great help to those who face the drudgery 
and sometimes the seeming hopelessness of walking in a picket line. 3) For 
Northern students to come South to join the picket lines, on the other hand, 
would probably not be too wise; and any visits for observation ought to be 
done quietly. 4) Picketing of chain stores in the North, though, is of great 
help; for they may well be the ones to make the change. They are very likely 
in a better position to do this than local merchants. 5) Probably the most 
encouraging action of Northern students are the efforts to end segregation 
there—especially in housing. This has helped us here in the South to feel that 
we are part of a common effort to have men treated everywhere with the 
respect and dignity that our Christian faith and our democratic heritage de- 
mand. as 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY STATEMENT 


As a result of discriminatory practices in society, patterns of segre- 
gation in the church, and the consequences of both, the students and 
faculty of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia direct the 
attention of the church to the following facts. 


1) As the church confesses its share of responsibility for the perpetu 
ation of social injustice, each congregation must seek to be more com 
pletely that inclusive, redemptive community which is the Body of Christ 
ministering the Gospel to all men. 


2) In areas of tension between groups, the church has both an oppor 
tunity and an obligation to be an agent of reconciliation, healing th 
wounds of discord and misunderstanding, and binding the elements 
society into the community intended by creation. 


3) The church gives social substance to its mission as the church b 
cooperating with men of good will in advancing justice in employment 
housing, and civil rights, thus assuring that the basic needs of all me 
are being met. 


4) very Christian is compelled to love all men, to serve them wit 
his gifts, and to become united with them in genuine brotherhood. 


5) Intercessory prayer is part of the church’s service to society and 
responsibility given by God. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEAGUES 


leaguers are urged to discuss this subject of the sit-in demonstrations seriously. Many 
the young people involved are of high school age. Things you can do: make certain that 
young people, regardless of their race or nationality are welcome in your league. If 
ur league is predominantly white or Negro, make special efforts to contact other groups 
churches in your city. Make your league a real resource of information about current 
ents. Use the mimeograph! Conduct polls in your community, particularly if it is segregated 
‘cerning community attitudes toward segregated practices and justification for their con- 
vance. Invite students who have participated in demonstrations and who have been 
‘ested to come and speak to your group about their experiences. Contact your Urban 
ague, YMCA or YWCA, Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) for information about what 
u can do to promote racial equality in your community. Write to the National Student 
ristian Federation, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y., for a copy of the “Letter to 
ristian Students in the United States,” and for other information about what your group 
1 do to make your Christian position felt. Join the witness of intercessory prayer, for 
dents, for the people involved in demonstrations, for those expelled, those in jail or out 
bail, for magistrates and government authorities, for those against whom the demon- 


ations are directed, for the whole cause of racial equality and justice, and for the unity 
the whole Church. 
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ash Party | 


by Sue Soker 


..an organized swim fest guaranteed 
to provide fun (and exhaustion) 


Spee is here and leaguers all 
over the country are enjoying the 
out-of-doors as a natural backdrop for 
programs, projects, and parties. Many 
leagues are taking advantage of 
beaches and swimming pools for their 
parties, and yet, if your league is like 
mine, these swim parties are somewhat 
unorganized and the entertainment is 
left pretty much up to the individuals. 
Let’s change that this year. Let's have 
a rip-roarin’ swim party that will be 
long remembered. 

Start with the invitations. These can 
be made in the shape of a bathing suit 
or can be printed on a post card with 
a picture of a diver. Maybe you would 
like to use the following poem. 
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In Summertime we like to go 
For a dip in the old swimming hole 
There we have fun with old friend 
and new, 
We're doing this next Saturday 
So come, please do. 


Just bring your suit and waterwings 
The water will be fine, 

And we'll sizzle good old hot dogs 
By the silvery moonshine. 


The party should get underwa 
rather early so swimming and game 
can be enjoyed before it gets dark 
Many people like to take their tim 
getting into the water, so it is wise t 
have balls, pennies to dive for, ¢ 
other “props” to draw the guests in 


... complete with sloppery eels 


e water. A good, flexible game to 
e here is WATER CIRCLE TOUCH- 
ALL. 
Players stand 2 or 3 feet apart 
id toss or pass a ball around the 
rcle. One player inside the circle 
ies to get possession of the ball. 
he touches it at any time, the 
ayer in the circle who last touched 
may take his place. “It” may be 
ven the privilege of ducking the 
ayer who is to take his place. (As 
ore people arrive, more than one 
srson in the middle is good.) 
When everyone is in the water, it 
time to start the organized recrea- 
on. Some games could be chosen 
om this list: 


WATERMELON SCRAMBLE. A 
‘eased watermelon is tossed into 
water and the contestants swim 
ter it and try to bring it ashore. 
he swimmers tussle with each other 
r possession and no one is safe 
om attack until he stands on dry 
ad with the watermelon. (If a 
901 is used, the watermelon must 
: completely outside the pool.) 


BARREL ROLL. Swimmers vie 
ith each other to see which one 
n remain longest on a floating 
rel. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER. Swim- 
ers follow the leader just like the 
nd game. 


WATER POETS. Each swimmer 
given a pencil and a three by five 


card thumb tacked to a piece of 
wood. While treading water, con- 
testants write—or try to—a para- 
graph on some such important sub- 
ject as, “The Sloppery Beauty of the 
Eel.” The swimmer who completes 
his composition and swims back to 
the starting line without getting the 
card wet is crowned the King Fish, 
with due ceremony. 


RETRIEVING. Form two teams 
for this game. When the swimmers 
are ready, toss thirty or more 
brightly painted tin plates or discs 
into the water. Then give the signal 
to dive in. The swimmers try to 
retrieve the disks. They must be re- 
covered from the water and may not 
be taken away from another swim- 
mer. The team recovering the larg- 
est number of disks is the winner. 

It is well to remember while choos- 
ing the games for your party that 
swimming and playing in water is 
often tiring, and it can be expected 
that your participants will want to take 
a breather now and then. Here are 
some games which would allow the 
swimmers to slow down a little. 


DAVY JONES SAYS. Just like 
“Simon Says”. Players must raise 
right leg, swim two strokes, put 
head under water, or anything Davy 
says. If a player follows an order 
that is not given by Davy, he must 
sit on the side lines until the next 
game. 
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WATER BABIES. As a surprise 
stunt, three of the group—advisors 
and pastors especially—appear un- 
expectedly in long white night 
gowns and baby caps, rush to the 
water with squeals of joy, then race 
dog paddle a certain distance. The 
two babies who lose the race “bawl” 
their disappointment in loud voices. 

Of course swim relays, stroke dem- 
onstrations, and diving contests are 
always good. These can be judged and 
prizes may be awarded if you wish. 
Two variations of swim races are: 


SUBMARINE RACE. Contestants 
lie on their back in the water with 
one leg held up above them like a 
periscope. They race forward, using 
any stroke to see which one can 
swim the longest distance without 
letting his periscope go under water. 


LIGHTED CANDLE. Contestants 
swim a distance race with lighted 
candles. As soon as a swimmer al- 
lows his candle to go out, he is elim- 
inated. 

If your group is especially active, 
you might want to include such games 
as water dodgeball, water basketball, 
water baseball, and water polo. These 
can easily be investigated in any good 
game book. 

Swimming has one disadvantage. It 
tends to make everyone enormously 
hungry. That means you should plan 
on having an ample supply of good 
stable food. Cookies and ice cream are 
nice for some occasions, but they just 
will not do at a swimming party. Hot 
dogs are a very practical suggestion 
and can be easily supplemented with 
the usual side dishes. It’s time to eat 
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when it’s getting dark and the crowd 
is getting tired. Since beaches and wa- 
ter are always enhanced by a fire, it 
would be nice to roast the hot dogs, 
and close with a song fest around the 
coals. . 


next month: an off-beat musical party 


Coming 
in 
LUTHER LIFE 


(for August see back cover) 


in September: 


Youth Sunday Materials 

On Choosing A College: 
Case for the University 

The Word on “The Word” 


Modern Art: How do 
You Look At It? 


in October: 


Leaguers’ Own Issue: 
poems, essays, drawings 
and skits by leaguers 
as well as: 


An Asian Student Looks 
At America 


The Prophet Was Young 


SEED TIME 


“. . . grant that the living seed of thy word may every- 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits there- 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting .. .” 


These passages, taken from the Propers for May, have been arranged for 
your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used daily—omit- 
ting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each passage is considered twice: 
first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for July was 
prepared by The Rev. Frank Samuelson. 


WEEK OF JULY 3 
onday: read Isaiah 12:1-6 
This is a psalm or hymn of thanksgiving. Chapter 11 has just described how God 
yuld save these people of His, whose land had been destroyed and who had been 
ittered to many parts of the world. God would restore what had been lost—He would 
ing them salvation. When God does such a wonderful thing—man can only say a 
icere, joyous, and humble “thank you’’! 


iesday: reread Isaiah 12:1-6 

This can be our personal hymn of thanksgiving. God has done much for us—but 
s greatest and basic gift is Jesus Christ. Christ has saved us from a dull and meaningless 
e. In Him we really /ive. God's gift calls for our thanks. Thank Him with joy! Sing 
$ praise to all the world! Trust in Him who is your strength and salvation! 


ednesday: read I Peter 5:6-11 

This epistle has been called a letter of courage and hope. We see both in these verses. 
those early days Christians were often outcasts, persecuted, and had to suffer for their 
ith. Peter seeks to encourage them. Be firm in your trials (which your fellow-Christians 
o endure) because God Himself cares for you and will restore and strengthen you. 


wursday: reread I Peter 5:6-11 

We are not persecuted just for being Christians as the early church was. But some- 
nes we need encouragement too. Sometimes, when things don’t go right, and it seems 
€ everyone is against you, it’s hard to remember that God does care, and that you can 
t your worries and anxieties “on” Him. Suffering is a part of life. It’s a part of the 
tistian life. But God gives us strength. He is our hope! 


iday: read Luke 15:1-10 

“Now the tax collectors and sinners . . .”” That's about like saying “the niggers and 
» hoods”. Jesus associated with—and was concerned about—the people that no one 
e wanted anything to do with. The Pharasees made fun of him because he even ate 
th these people. Jesus replied with these two parables. He says, in effect, if just one 
rson who has been lost to God is brought back to Him, there will be great joy in heaven. 


turday: reread Luke 15:1-10 

These parables are powerful pictures of God’s loving concern that seeks ws out. 
su don’t have to be a “hood’’to be lost. We're all pretty lost when it comes to God. 
t God seeks us out. He wants us to know how to really live, by knowing Him. When 
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we are found again, not only we become truly happy, but God Himself rejoices. God 
love is for all, not just the “nice” people, but also the “tax collectors and sinners.” 


WEEK OF JULY 10 

Monday: read Numbers 6:22-27 
Here are familiar words! This is the benediction we use at every Sunday Worship 
It is a very ancient form. With these words the Hebrew priests pronounced God 
blessing on His people many hundreds of years before Christ. It has been used for almos 
2000 years since Christ. When we receive this benediction, w receive the blessing tha 
God has bestowed on His people in all ages. 


Tuesday: reread Numbers 6:22-27 

Notice how the simple repetition of these words impresses them on your understand 
ing. Three times it is the Lord who does all these things. Six times it is you who receiv 
these things. The other words simply explain what God’s blessing means: keeping, grace 
peace, and a look of love and friendship from God's “face”. Think about this agai 
when you receive this benediction next Sunday in church. 


Wednesday: read Romans 8:18-23 

In this letter Paul summarizes for the Christians at Rome, his understanding of 
Gospel of Christ—what God has done, is doing, and will do in this world. In th 
passage he looks into the future and compares it to the present. We men, in fact all o 
God’s creation, must now be patient under difficulties and trials and suffering. But ther 
is a reason—we are waiting for the day when we will be in God’s presence. And it 
not just wishing for the future, because here in this life we have the first fruits of wh 
is to come. 


Thursday: reread Romans 8:18-23 : 

Some people wait for heaven. Christians know that heaven begins here and now 
Paul says that we Christians already have the “first fruits of the Spirit’. In othe 
epistles he calls this a “down payment”. The joy and happiness that we now know 
Christians, is a “preview” or a “first taste’ of what life with God will be like. Wi 
this “preview” any difficulties we have now “are not worth comparing to the glory th 
is to be revealed to us’! 


Friday: read Luke 6:36-42 
Here is a part of Jesus’ “guide for living”. Don’t judge or condemn others, insteat 
forgive and give to them. The parables make clear how foolish it is for us to think y 
can judge others. We ourselves are pretty “blind” to God’s will for us—how can y 
dare tell others what they should do? We often can’t see our own faults (logs), how 
we dare to tell another that he has a speck of wrong in him? Jesus cuts us down 
the right size. Then He says: “Be merciful, even as your Father (God) is merciful”. 


Saturday: reread Luke 6:36-42 | 

These “guides for living” are good for your meditation. If you're honest you: 
always find yourself falling short of Christ's commands. (That's what it means to 
a sinner.) But you will always be looking at your own life. Perhaps you can get 
of that log that’s binding you. Surely you will know more and more what you sho | 
do for the God who has done so much for you. 


WEEK OF JULY 17 


Monday: read Lamentations 3:22-33 
Each chapter of Lamentations is a poem lamenting (regretting, sorrowing for) 
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struction of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation in 587 BC. Chapter 3 is a personal 
aent and in verses 1-21 the poet describes the depth of his suffering. In these verses he 
nembers that, in spite of his suffering, God still remains faithful and loving. 


esday: reread Lamentations 3:22-33 

Why is there evil and suffering? The O. T. prophets said; because of our sin. God 
es not wish it (vs. 33), but we cause it. But sometimes we get more (or less) than we 
serve”. We suffer because of the sin (cruelty, thoughtlessness, lovelessness) of others 
and they suffer for our sin. But what ever happens fo us or because of us, “the steadfast 
‘e of the Lord never ceases, his mercies never come to an end, they are new every 


ming.” 


ednesday: read I Peter 3:8-15a | 

Peter is writing to Christians who must practice their faith in an unchristian world— 
fact in a world that persecutes them. In the previous chapter he has urged them to put 
ir critics to shame by living a life that reflects the Love of their God. In these verses 
sums up this call to a holy life. For this purpose he recalls one of the Psalms to 
‘ir minds. Compare Psalm 34:12-16 with verses 10-12. 


ursday: reread I Peter 3:8-15a 

As we seek to be God’s witnesses in our own pretty unchristian world, the testimony 
a Christian life is most important. Counsel and advice for this life is found many places 
the Bible. Read, and so live! 


day: read Luke 5:1-11 

Here is how one man, Simon Peter, came to recognize God in Jesus Christ. After 
1ing all night without success, Peter trusts Jesus enough to let him direct another try. 
d what a catch! But Peter realizes that Jesus was not just an expert fisherman—this 
s a miracle—God’s working. Peter, seeing God in Jesus, says: Leave me, I’m a sinner. 
s life did not deserve God's blessing. He was afraid. But Jesus said, do not be afraid— 
nd they left everything and followed him’. 


urday: reread Luke 5:1-11 

We meet God in the midst of everyday life—as Peter the fisherman did. God blesses 
in daily life and meets us—perhaps not with a miracle—but nevertheless with a blessing. 
> too know we do not deserve God's blessing. But it is given to us and, in response, 
follow him. 


WEEK OF JULY 24 
onday: read Ruth 1:1-18 
_ The book of Ruth is a short story. The story is set in the time of the Judges (1200- 
)0 B.C.), but it was written after the exile (500 B.C.). Many of the Jewish religious 
ders thought that the Jews should completely separate themselves from other races 
1 nationalities. The author of Ruth disagrees. He says that Jews can even marry other 
»ples and live with them in mutual trust and loyalty and love. Ruth the Moabite is his 


mple. 


esday: reread Ruth 1:1-18 

Many groups of people—clubs, nations, religions—like to think that they are so good 
1 exclusive that they dare not associate with other people. But God knows no such 
tinctions—and the Christian dare not either. Reading about Ruth we see how one of 
“outsiders” became a loved and loyal member of God's people. 


Di, 


Wednesday: read Romans 6:3-11 

In the early days of the Church many Christians were converted and baptized 
adults. And baptism was often by immersion. The person would be “drown” in the wat 
and come up again. Paul uses this as a picture of the meaning of baptism. Those wh 
have been baptized into Christ (become a part of His Body, the Church), were baptiz 
into His death (shared in the victory over sin won by His death). Now they have be 
resurrected with Him to a new kind of life. 


Thursday: reread Romans 6:3-11 

We who are baptized into Christ’s Church are now “dead” to sin. This doesn’t me 
we are automatically perfect. It means that sin does not control and dominate us. 
most important, we are now “alive to God’. A Christian is a new and different perso 
God has made him so in baptism. 


Friday: read Matthew 5:20-26 

Here is an example of the terrific demand that Christ puts on our lives. The scrib 
and Pharasees were strict Jews. They obeyed every law to the letter. But Jesus says th 
isn’t enough. It’s not enough just to refrain from killing, we must help our neighbor 
live. You can’t love when you are angry or insulting. You can’t worship God when yo 
are at odds with someone. Jesus demands a heart that is free from hate, because hate 
the will to kill. 


Saturday: reread Matthew 5:20-26 

Let’s face it—Jesus’ ethics in the Sermon on the Mount are impossible. Does Go 
really demand that we do the impossible? Yes! He wants us to be like Him! This 
wonderful—but tough. We can never say that we are perfect—but that doesn’t me 
to stop trying. God loves us and accepts us even when we fail—but to fail means 
have tried, God wants us to be like His Son, even Jesus Christ our Lord. Try it! 


WEEK OF JULY 31 

Monday: read Isaiah 62:6-12 

The scene is the dark days of the exile. The Jewish nation had been destroyed 
the people taken away like hostages. There was no good reason to hope. But the proph 
knew that God would not forget His people. This poem expresses that hope. T! 
prophets are the “watchmen” who pray continually that the nation will be restor 
(vs. 6-7). The Lord has promised that they will again have the benefit of their o 
labors (vs. 8-9). Prepare yourselves, because the Lord and His salvation are comi 
(vs. 10-12). 


Tuesday: reread Isaiah 62:6-12 

You have to admire the faith of these ancient prophets and people. No matter h 
dismal things looked, they knew that God was still in control—and that He would 
forget and forsake them. Since they knew God's promise, they prayed. They took 
rest and they gave Him no rest. Their prayers were persistent that His will would be do 
—that they would be saved. 


Wednesday: read Romans 6:19-23 

Here Paul contrasts a life lived in sin with one lived to and for God. Notice hot 
he puts these expressions together to make his point: Life of Sin: slaves of sin; free fr 
righteousness; impurity and iniquity; the result: “a payment’; Death—and—Life to Go 
slaves of God; free from sin (it’s power); righteousness and sanctification; the resu 
“a free gift’, Eternal Life. | 
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' 
iursday: reread Romans 6:19-23 


Each kind of life is a kind of slavery. One is slavery to sin and the other to God. 
ch is also a kind of freedom. Each has a different result. One is death; the other, God's 
t of Life. We have no choice but to be slaves. The question is: Whose slaves? 


iday: read Mark 8:1-9 

: The real purpose of this storv in Mark’s Gospel is not easy to determine. Of course 
» food was miraculously multiplied—but that is not the main point. More important 
the fact of Jesus concern (compassion) for the hungry crowd. Teaching and preaching 
them was not enough. He was also concerned with their physical welfare, their need 
food. This puts the miracle in its proper place. Jesus didn’t work miracles to startle 
Be He sought to give people what they needed, whether it be food or forgiveness. 
her gift could be called a ‘miracle’. 


turday: reread Mark 8:1-9 

We know too that Jesus is concerned about a// our needs. We need food, and for- 
‘eness, and a lot more. We bring all these needs before God in prayer—and we thank 
m when they are met. Also, when we bring the Gospel to others, we should be con- 
ned about all ¢+e‘r needs. Many people in the world are in need of our food (as well 
of our love and forgiveness). When we reflect God’s concern for others, it must be a 
icern for al/ their needs in life. [re ty] 


LLA WANTS YOUR OPINION! 


Do you want Seed Time continued in your magazine? Do you use this as your 
daily Bible study or devotions? Do you read it through as an “article”? Has 
your league tried using Seed Time for devotions? Write and tell us what you 
think of them! Write to ‘Sue’ at LLA. 


\UHLENBERG—A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts and 
ences... a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates... 
cellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ residence 
ll on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medical 
ts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry... 


tjors in 15 fields. 
crus" ALLENTOWN, PA 


Director of Admissions 
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A BOLD EXAMPL 


CLOSED DOORS: 


* In last month’s LUTHER LIFE Dick Gould, a college student who : 


has worked in community service groups studying the problem of 
housing discrimination, gave us a description of ‘Closed Doors’. 
Below is a bold example of exclusion in housing that has received — 


national attention. Most housing discrimination is not so planned or 
‘formal’ as this in Michigan, but the underlying attitudes and 
arguments are the same just about everywhere, whether exclusion — 
agreements are written or unwritten. What is your reaction as a 


Christian? 


Detroit, April 23— 

For several decades the subur- 
ban Grosse Pointes along Lake 
St. Clair, east of this city, have 
provided a residential symbol of 
social success. An address along 
one of the tree-lined streets of 
old mansions and more modern 
brick colonials in one of the five 
communities has been regarded 
by many people as a mark of 
status and economic achieve- 
ment. 

Most of the major cities of the 
nation have similar suburban 
islands which, like the Grosse 
Pointes, are characterized by ex- 
clusivity and often by unwritten 
agreements which effectively 
prevent Jews or Negroes from 
buying homes within their boun- 
daries. 

But in the five Grosse Pointe 
communities, it was disclosed 
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this week, a formalized screen: 
ing process is used to keep ow 
families arbitrarily judged to be 
undesirable. Under a point rat 
ing system, prospective buyer: 
of property in the Grosse Pointes 
are marked on the basis of race 
religion, nationality, accent 
dress, complexion, employment 
grammar and whether their waj 
of living is ‘typical American.” 

The screening process, utilizec 
by the Grosse Pointe Brokers As 
sociation and the Grosse Pointe 
Property Owners’ Association 
was condemned by Michigan's 
Attorney General, Paul L 
Adams, as “morally corrupt” an¢ 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams, wh« 
himself is a registered voter ir 
Grosse Pointe Farms, describe 
the procedure as ‘an odious situ 
ation.” 


The brokers’ group defended 
e screening system as ‘making 
best of a difficult fact—of 
judices which affect real 
tate values just as street pav- 
and water systems are also 
ts affecting value. It is a plan 
keeping the peace, for keep- 
in check the ill will that can 
ise over loss of real estate 
dues.” 
The screening system, which 
ts been in effect since about 
45, works this way: A two- 
tge form, filled out by a private 
stective after an investigation, 
tes would-be purchasers in 
(rious categories. 
Among the questions are 
ese: Is his way of living Ameri- 
n? What is his occupation? Is 
typical of his own race? Are 
s friends predominantly Amer- 
an or otherwise? Specify type. 
; his complexion swarthy — 
sry, medium, slightly, not at 
1? Is his name typically Ameri- 
in? Typical of his own race? Is 
s dress neat or slovenly, con- 
tvative or flashy? What is his 
ligion? Is his grammar good, 
ir or poor? 


TE HANDICAPS 


A perfect score would be 100, 
it prospective purchasers need 
least 50 points to pass. Poles 
ust have at least 55; Southern 
iropeans, 65, and Jews, 85. 
1ere are no scales for Negroes 
Orientals. R. Noble Wether- 
»e, an attorney and secretary of 
e Property Owners’ Associa- 
on, said there had been no ap- 
ications from either of these 


groups. “No one wants them to 
move into the neighborhood any- 
way, he said. 

Meanwhile, The Grosse Pointe 
News, a weekly newspaper, dis- 
cussed the screening procedure 
in an editorial entitled, “We 
Should Be Grateful.” 


It said: ‘The Property Owners’ 
Association and the real estate 
brokers have worked closely 
with the councils of all the Pointe 
community to guard values and 
preserve the standards of which 
we are all so proud. Largely be- 
cause of them, we who live here 
can boast of one of the most 
beautiful residential areas any- 
where. We think they deserve 
our sincere thanks and our sup- 
Dorion 


—from The 
April 24, 1960. 


New York Times, 


(This article is taken from the ‘News of 
the Week in Review” section of the Sunday 
New York Times. This is a very good source 
of information on national and international 
affairs which many of your leaguers will 
want to read weekly to keep up with the 
busy, changing world. The article is copy- 
righted by the Times, Inc.) 


Thought starters: Are you first an Ameri- 
can or a Christian? How does patriotism 
block action as Christians in the situation 
described above? Can we really be proud 
of such ‘standards’ and ‘values’ that must 
be protected by exclusion of certain groups? 
Is the ‘typical American’ necessarily Chris- 
tian? What examples of housing discrimina- 


tion are there in your community? 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 


1960-61 FOREIGN MISSIONS THEME: 
; “INTO ALL THE WORLD TOGETHER” 


Reviewed by Henry McKay 


T last! We've got it. A look at the total 
mission program of the church. For 
years and years we have studied the various 
mission fields: British Guiana, Japan, 
Africa, and different areas at home, too. 
Now, let's pause for a minute to take a 
long look at the complete mission outreach 
of today’s church. Foreign missions and 
home missions are the two areas for us to 
consider, and for purposes of your 1960-61 
study, two themes have been selected. 


First, we'll look at the entire foreign mis- 
sion picture under the title, ‘Into All the 
World Together.” This is a study of the 
mission work of all people of the Christian 
Church. 


Friendship Press has several splendid 
books available to introduce us leaguers to 
these studies, and to supply us with enough 
material and activities for a whole year of 
“Mission-mindedness.’” These books have 
been produced at a minimum price in their 
paper back form, and may be purchased 
from the nearest Lutheran bookstore. 


“Into All the World Together” 


Breathing the very spirit of world-wide 
missions, this theme has a _ tremendous 
scope. Circling the world geographically, it 
also explores the ecumenical spirit—the be- 
lief that Christ is for everyone everywhere. 
This mission is not the responsibility of the 
white man alone, nor of the Westerner, nor 
of any single denomination. All of us are 
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called to carry the gospel into all the worle 
together. 
SENIORS 

For Seniors, a new vista is opened t 
world-wide missions through Betty Thomp 
son's book, Turning World ($1.50, 12 
pages, 36 pages of photos). Using picture 
as well as words, our author circles th 
globe, spotlighting mission fields an 
phases of mission work. 

The author takes us from the Unite 
States to Europe, the Middle East, Indiz 
Burma, Thailand, the Philippines, Hon, 
Kong, and Japan with occasional glimpse 
of Africa and South America. Much of th 
material in the book was gathered by th 
author herself on a trip which she tool 
around the world. 

In the eye-catching chapter, “Are Mi: 
sionaries Necessary ?’’ Betty Thompson deal 
frankly with the kind of missionaries needei 
now, and speaks of the increasing influenc 
of the tourist, business man, and worl 
camper. 

Skipping from one continent to the nex 
and meeting with people and events, w 
are drawn into the drama of the world 
wide Christian movement. We see ourselve 
and others as needed in the worship ani 
work of world-wide Christian fellowship. 

Our Senior leaders as well as adul 
advisors will find very useful an accompany 
ing guide by Henry Tani, titled Youth am 
the World Wide Mission: A Guide to Stud 


1 Action Related to “Turning World’, 
aperback 65c.) This pamphlet suggests 
s in which Turning World, as well as 
er materials on our far-flung mission 
rk, may be put to use. Mr. Tani outlines 
gram possibilities, describes methods, 
1 lists resources and detailed suggestions 
their use in local churches and summer 
iferences. 


INTERMEDIATES 


frances Eastman’s book, We Belong To- 
her (paper, $1.50) indicates in its title 
/ message it has for younger teenagers. 
sed on actual experiences, five interesting 
ries place us in contact with Christians 
several continents. For example, a boy 
m East Germany escapes to West Ger- 
ny, then goes to South Africa. A North 
rean finds a welcome from Christians 
South Korea, India, and Brazil. These 
ries will help us to sense the world-wide 
pe of the Christian Church, and to feel 
loseness to Christians in all the world. 


dow to Use “We Belong Together’ 
aper, 65c) by Barbara North is a handy 
de for developing our own methods 
presentation or for gathering detailed 
gestions. This program guide for inter- 
diate leaders reflects the enthusiastic 
tld-mindedness of the author, who has 
wide background of experience with 
ior highs. The book includes programs 
worship, denominational work, biog- 
hies, filmstrip suggestions, games, dis- 
sion on occupations, personal reading 
1 church family night presentations. 
Cie oie tol & 


Drder your Missions books from your 
rest ULPH book store or from the 
PH at 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
Pa. 


XT MONTH: “HERITAGE AND HORIZONS 
IN HOME MISSIONS” 


PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT CHRISTIAN 
UCATION. by David J. Ernsberger. West- 
ister Press, Philadelphia pp. 172. 1959. 
75. 


While the thrust of this “philosophy” is 


in the direction of “adult education”, it is 
simple to translate the principles to other 
areas. Here is a fresh, vital approach to edu- 
cational problems and concerns. 


Pastors will be interested in the emphasis 
on the “teaching ministry.” Direction is 
provided for the leader. A sharp evalua- 
tion of the “Layman: Today’ is extremely 
helpful. 

This book has two useful purposes for 
youth workers. First, the general approach 
to Christian education is sound and can be 
applied to any age level. Second, several 
chapters on “groups” speak specifically to 
Luther League and adult leadership in 
youth work. 

For pastors and advisors who are looking 
for the inter-relatedness of league work and 
Christian education, this book should be 
welcome. 


YOUNG ADULT IDEA BOOK No. 3. Edited 
by Ralph R. Hellerich. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia. 1960, pp. 120, $2.50 each. 


The reputation of No. 1 and No. 2 
YOUNG ADULT IDEA BOOKS is easily 
maintained by the latest edition. There has 
been no “program resource’ from any 
church agency which has been as widely 
used and appreciated as this book. 


IDEA BOOK NO. 3 contains themes 
for discussion. The material is presented in 
such a way that it serves as “‘starter’ for 
good programs. Subjects have been selected 
which will appeal primarily to the iaterest 
of the “young adult” (post-high youth). 
The book is prepared under the auspices 
of the Board of Parish Education, in con- 
sultation with the three ULCA auxiliaries. 


The selection of ‘program ideas” is note- 
worthy. They speak to real live issues of 
our daily affairs. The character and quality 
of the writing is above-average. 

The LLA welcomes this new IDEA 
BOOK. It will be widely used by older 
leaguers (and countless groups not officially 
“young adults’). As an additional program 
resource, this book is to be highly recom- 
mended. 

We are pleased to note this contribution 
to the Church's life. It represents one of 
the latest tasks performed by Editor Hel- 
lerich while on the staff of the Board of 
Parish Education, before he joined the LLA 
Staff. 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


SONG WITHOUT END 
Columbia 


The popular sensation of Europe of 1834 
is undoubtedly one Franz Liszt (here played 
by Dirk Bogarde) at once acclaimed both 
its most brilliant pianist and most scandal- 
ous celebrity! Full of frustrations, however, 
both as to his personal life and his career 
(he wants to compose music, not just play 
it), he starts out again on yet another tri- 
umphal concert tour. This time he meets the 
beautiful Capucine, a Russian Princess; but 
his past reputation proves his undoing now 
and in the end he enters a monastery, there 
to play the organ while the choir sings his 
music. A feast of beautiful music, stirringly 
played. CinemaScope & Eastman Color. 


THE UNFORGIVEN 
United Artists release 


Sustaining an air of mystery and suspense 
almost to the breaking point this big entry 
western poses the question: Is Audrey Hep- 
burn, raised from birth by a strong willed 
pioneer family, actually a full blooded In- 
dian? This is no academic matter but a real 
life and death business. The Indians want 
her back and the family presently headed by 
Burt Lancaster (in love with Audrey), re- 
fuses to give her up despite heavy pressure 
from neighbors and friends who insist upon 
forcing the truth! Panavision & Technicolor. 
With Audie Murphy and John Saxon. 


THE CROWDED SKY 
Warner Bros. 


A nightflying commercial airliner head- 
ing west with a full load of passengers 
meets a Navy jet eastbound on a collision 
course! Timely as a two-inch headline. 
Crews and passengers seem to be full of 
problems, told in flashback, but the sur- 
vivors of the emergency landing appear to 
have made some important decisions. With 
Dana Andrews, Rhonda Fleming, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jr., John Kerr, Anne Francis, 
Keenan Wynn and Troy Donohue, Techni- 
color. 
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THE RAT RACE 
Paramount 


Come to make his fortune in the big ci 
is jazz musician Tony Curtis. In a matte 
of hours he rents a room, only to find he’ 
dispossessed hard luck Debbie Reynold 
acquires a bargain in furs (for Debbie) 
only to find he’s bought dyed cat; has ag 
audition (he thinks) for a job, only té 
have all his instruments stolen! Comforting 
one another helps some but Debbie is i 
pretty deep in an unsavory occupation and 
the odds against their hope for any pe 
manent happiness are pretty long. However 
rooting for them to win are understandi 
neighborhood friends Jacok Oakie and Ka 
Medford. Broadway play brought to th 
screen. 


SONS AND LOVERS 
20th-Fox 


The hold of a possessive mother on hei 
sons is the villain here altho father Trevo 
Howard usually winds up most unpopula 
member of the family! Setting is a coa 
mining town in rural England, and the on 
American in the cast is Dean Stockwe' 
playing the part of the second son. Wend) 
Hiller is his mother, and Mary Ure an 
Heather Sears are the other women in h 
life. Somewhat on the sombre side but sen 
sitively played. [D. H. Lawrence Story 


“BLACK ORPHEUS" 


import 


Don’t let ‘English subtitles’ scare 
you. Dialogue is brief, photography 
fabulous. Acting is so good you 
won't believe it’s not for real. All 
black cast, filmed in modern Rio at 
carnival time. Story of young lovers 


stalked by Death based on Greek 
myth of Orpheus and Eurydice. Lots 
of Rio music and humor as well as. 
serious and beautiful love story. For 
older leaguers. 
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